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HE contents of our present issue illustrate, increase of areas subject to the beneficent discipline 
we think, the scope of the ‘‘ comprehensive of the Acts, 1,447 schemes being afoot. Housing 
policy ” to which our Comments of November last Progress has not yet resumed its rapid pace since the 
referred. As the months go by we realize more than temporary check of last year. Municipal Housing 
ever the interlocking of the many problems and has reached a total of 740,237 and assisted private 
) enterprises with which our journal and Association enterprise 420,435; unassisted 1,028,275. 
are concerned. A case in point will make this 
close relation clear. Public Utility Societies. 
Evidence has been submitted by the Garden ‘Slum clearance, now moving along by the Municipal 
Cites and Town Planning Association to two De- Five Yet, Plas slowly, hau fer tha former 
, 2 , : : g ov 
partmental Committees dealing respectively with million persons. Public Utility Societies are at work in 
Housing and Garden Cities and brief reports of the their own modest way doing what gleaners do in the corn 
substance of our evidence have been printed in field: gathering up the slums and semi-slums which slip 
our pages. It must be quite clear, however, that through the hands of the local authorities or have not yet 
th t th losely knit tomether. and been grappled by them. As to this work we are able to 
j oe ae ae ey ae ee publish a most interesting table of the activities of those 
have been so from the first. Our old original and Societies which replied to a questionnaire issued last year 
simple “ Gospel,” preached by Ebenezer Howard, by our Association. As the table shows, they have “gleaned” 
was bound to call forth subsequent “ Epistles ” 8,858 Aa ps to peadselagag ype: agg tong 
. . . . consisting : ’ 
on special topics, such as housing, town planning, reconditioned 1,732 houses, affecting 2,256 families of 10,322 
distribution of population and industries, transport persons—without counting the work done by the societies 
and recreation ; and to a final synthetic ‘“‘ Revela- which have not replied to our questionnaire. 
Dn? get Ree 
tion ” in which the several parts of our New Testa- In further reference to this matter we call attention to the 
ment are seen as a whole. short account of the Paddington Housing Association’s 
) In the short period of three months, as may be labours which appear in this issue, and to paragraphs as to 
| seen, there has passed before our editorial eyes a seer or Gece ier nee eae pate 
. . . . 1 e 
ry — of material which has this character social function of such societies has a high civic value, and 
( of cohesion and relativity of interest. there will be a field for their labours so long as there are 
( Town Planning Progress reports the steady derelict houses and tenants in need of comfort and care. 
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The Grand Policy Applied to Greater London. 

Having reviewed the relatively minor elements 
of our comprehensive policy we now turn to consider 
its major aspects which include, at this moment a 
specific problem, which is London ! 

What are the facts? They have been lately 
revealed in the Reports of the Greater London 
Regional Planning Committee, reviewed in our issue 
of August, 1933, and now compressed into the 
minimum of significant words. 

During the Census period 1921-31 the County 
of London lost a population of 326,037, numerically 
equal to its natural increase of 238,517 plus 87,520 of 
its former inhabitants. 

This fact is not disturbing to those who realise 
that London has for long been too densely peopled. 
Indeed, for those who, like ourselves, desire to see 
a process of distribution of the people into wider 
areas, it is of itself, a favourable omen if the migration 
were in other respects satisfactory. The 326,037 
persons, however, left the L.C.C. area and settled 
in the Greater London region. Added to this large 
influx from the centre there came into the Greater 
London Region another huge army of people from 
without, numbering 421,156. But this is not all : 
a natural increase of the Region’s population is 
recorded of 259,748, making a grand total of 1,006,941 
increase for the Regional area in ten years. 

Here then has come a population equal to ten towns 
of 100,000 persons (e.g., Halifax or Wolverhampton), 
or five Halifax Towns and ten more of 50,000 (e.g., 
Carlisle or Worcester). The volume of immigration 
was greatest towards the close of the Census period, 
and this suggests that it had not reached its peak 
in 1931. It may still be proceeding now. 


The Regional Committee’s Evidence. 

It cannot be said that the Greater London Region 
outside the L.C.C. area is as yet overpopulated but, 
as our readers know, the sporadic development of 
housing and industry, inadequately guided by existing 
local government and individual town planning 
schemes, has proceeded so alarmingly as to call for a 
co-ordinating discipline based upon the wide ex- 
perience and sound study of the Greater London 
Regional Planning Committee. 

With a problem so formidable and unique it was 
a pleasure to learn last month, and to peruse the 
Evidence tendered on behalf of this august Committee 
to the Departmental Committee on Garden Cities. 
The appointed witnesses were Mr. A. T. Pike, 
Alderman of Finchley, and Mr. R. Hardy-Syms, the 
Technical Adviser to the Greater London Regional 
Planning Committee. The document is long and 
important and we are able only to print some para- 
graphs here below of the chief propositions which are 
made in respect to the problem outlined above and 
in reply to the demand of the Departmental Com- 
mittee’s Term of Reference : 

To examine the experience already gained in regard to 
the establishment of Garden Cities and villages and satellite 
towns, and to make recommendations as to the steps, if 
any, which should be taken by the Government or local 


authorities to extend the provision of such Garden Cities 
and Villages and Satellite Towns. 


Some Extracts of the Evidence 


““=F"HE Committee has been impressed with the 

necessity of creating a physical demarcation 
to the sporadic sprawl of London, and one of its 
major recommendations, which is now being con- 
sidered in more detail by such of its constituent 
Authorities as are more vitally concerned, is the 
provision of a green belt around London, roughly 
at a radius of thirteen miles from Charing Cross. 
Such a belt may be taken as the line of demarcation 
above referred to. 


“. , . . the ordinary everyday evolutionary growth 
of London is inevitable, and although it can be 
controlled within the foregoing proposed limit, and 
under existing locally operated Town Planning 
Powers, yet, unless immediate steps are taken to 
provide better methods of procedure, as we shall 
suggest, the result will be further to add to the 
chaotic conditions of road transport by the un- 
necessary increase of tonnage on all roads, and the 
overloading of passenger transport facilities to such 
an extent that neither will be able to meet the de- 
mands put upon them. 


“ ....the Committee consider that a different 
technique should be adopted with regard to develop- 
ment outside, or beyond, the proposed green belt 
reservation, and that the immediate problem is to 
devise ways and means of controlling development 
in that still unspoilt rural area, to avoid repeating 
past mistakes and anomalies. 


‘This connotes a reversal of past haphazard habits 
and even some present evolutionary tendencies, to 
secure that, in the rural area building shall be 
concentrated to the nuclei of existing villages and 
rural towns where public services are already organ- 
ised to some extent, and where they can readily be 
extended or created, so securing automatically the 
preservation of large areas of agricultural land as 
now surround such townships. 


“ ... there are two ways of achieving this end 


(a) Control by means of statutory Town Planning 
Schemes must be extended to the area as a whole, to ensure 
that each local scheme embodies such provisions of the 
Regional Scheme as are applicable. 


A number of existing towns and villages should be taken 
as nuclei of controlled or unit development ; that is, such 
towns should be developed under the powers of a Town 
Planning Scheme, in a manner which will embody what is 
known as the essential features of a Garden City or Satellite 
Town, preserving such a town as a complete unit. ‘Threatened 
development in any of the surrounding agricultural areas 
would then be directed to such centres under the powers of 
the Town and Country Planning Act, in order to prevent 
sporadic development. 


(b) It is recognised that such existing towns may not 
in every case be the natural or economic unit for develop- 
ment as a satellite, or that such nuclei would be the only 
areas where development was inevitable or desirable. It 
would be necessary, therefore, to facilitate, by the powers 
which already exist (particularly Section 35 of the Town 
and Country Planning Act) the establishment of new towns 
in agreement with the respective Joint Regional Planning 
and Statutory Planning Committees. 
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“In order effectively to «eal, therefore, with the 
whole of that area between the green belt and the 
boundary of the Greater London Regional Planning 
Committee, that Committee should be given statu- 
tory powers, other than by agreed delegation of 
such powers. These powers would be used to 
prepare, in consultation with the local Planning 
Authority and the County Councils concerned, 
statutory schemes, to give effect to either (a) or (b), 
including sterilisation of areas through which the 
green belt is planned. 


“The Planning Schemes referred to in (a) above 
would, where geographically and economically de- 
sirable, make provision for industrial zones. This 
being so, it then remains to suggest ways and means 
by which industry can be encouraged to such centres. 
Here two courses are suggested :— 


“(1) During the next ten years there will be a 
displacement of industry, due to replanning of slum 
areas and built up portions of inner London, which 
will effect manufacturers : 


(a) Factories which employ local resident labour. 

The displacement of such labour by internal improvement 
schemes would induce the manufacturer to move his factory. 
Without guidance, the labour would be dispersed, and the 
manufacturer would be equally uninfluenced in his choice 
of a new site. The statutory powers suggested for the 
Greater London Committee would be used to guide the 
manufacturer and his labour to one of the industrial zones 
planned in the outer region. 


(b) Factories not employing solely local resident labour. 

The displacement of such factories due to internal im- 
provement schemes would still necessitate a large amount 
of travel by their employees to whatever new site the manu- 
facturer selected. Here it is suggested that all the arguments 
which have been placed before your Committee in favour of 
satellite towns would apply. 


“No more industrial concerns should be allowed 
to spring up within the area encircled by the green 
belt, which can equally well and with equal efficiency 
be provided for in one or other of the possible 
satellite units outside the green belt where the elec- 
tricity grid will soon provide power to all sites. 

“«. . . it is a mistaken policy to assume that every 
Local Authority’s area should provide for further 
local industrial development on a large scale. The 
Greater London Committee would propose that a 
revision be made of these proposed industrial areas, 
and their distribution amended. 


“If a Local Authority, in the densely built part of 
London, decides to embark upon extensive internal 
replanning for slum clearance and the relief of 
traffic congestion, with the consequent disturbance 
of people and factories, then a general organised 
transference of those people and works could be 
made to a pre-selected new site, or an existing 
village nucleus, in the outer rural area within 
the district of another Local Authority, following 
the principle of colonisation by emigration. 


“If factories and workers be moved simultaneously 
in the same scheme of operations, the main com- 
ponents of a normal town are in juxtaposition from 


the inception, and would be quickly followed by 
ancilliary components to make the full complement 
of a town, with a corresponding increase in the 
average of accruing rateable value. If, however, 
the Local Authority in whose area the development 
took place, still felt itself embarrassed as to such 
matters as sewage disposal, education, hospitals, 
poor-rate, etc., then, would it not be logical for the 
promoting Local Authority to ask that the colonised 
area be declared a detached part of its district and 
brought within its rating area ? 

“A preliminary reconnaissance has been made of 
many of these townships, and a selection made of 
those which already provide economic justification 
for their further expansion as satellites. A few 
areas have also been reconnoitred and selected as 
suitable for new satellite towns.” 


The London County Council and Garden 
Cities. 

So far, the evidence of the Regional Committee 
harmonizes in general with the principles long held 
by the Association. It is disappointing to note, 
from the L.C.C. minutes of January 30th, that the 
evidence tendered to Lord Marley’s Committee by 
the London County Council was to be in a contrary 
sense to that of the Regional Committee. 


That, in relation to the evidence to be given before the 
Departmental Committee on Garden Cities and Satellite 
Towns, the opinion be expressed that :— 

(i) The transfer from London of large and well- 
established industries to garden cities or satellite 
towns cannot be safely relied upon and could only 
be very gradual. 

(ii) The establishment of garden cities or satellite towns 
could not be relied on to affect materially the housing 
requirements of London and they would in practice 
involve serious financial difficulties, with little hope 
that they could be made self-supporting within a 
reasonable period, if at all. 

(iii) In the development of large housing estates local 
authorities should reserve land for industrial purposes 
and should encourage the establishment of factories 
and other work centres to afford employment for the 
tenants. 

(iv) In view of the paramount necessity for meeting the 
immediate housing needs of London, it is undesirable, 
on account of the financial and other considerations 
involved, for the Council under present conditions 
to give practical effect to any proposal for the provision 
of garden cities or satellite towns. 

and that evidence to this effect be given on behalf of the 
Council before the Departmental Committee on Garden 
Cities and Satellite Towns. 


Here, then, is a direct conflict of opinion between 
two organs of London’s life, so sharp as to constitute 
a deadlock. The heart speaks negatively to the 
positive proposals of the outer body. The view 
of the L.C.C. has long been familiar to us and we 
have regretted from the first the unwillingness of 
the Council to employ the expedient of the satellite 
town as a means of relief of overcrowded and con- 
gested London. Cottage estates, some of which 
are of the nature of “ dormitory towns ” have been 
laid out in several directions, some actually outside 
the Council’s area of administration. We throw 
no stone at these efforts, though it is admitted they 
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have some disadvantages, and even now we hear that 
they are not to be repeated. 

London’s housing problem if taken by itself—as 
it should not be—can be solved, as Mr. Shakespeare 
lately said, “by going up or out.” Now is the time 
for thought to be given to the outward solution. 
There is a fine opportunity for a synthetic endeavour 
to be made by the Council and the Regional Com- 
mittee in the creation of satellite units in the regions 
beyond. The admirable proposal of a fixed green 
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belt up to which land may be reasonably urbanized, 
but beyond which it shall be restricted in its uses, 
is one which should help the L.C.C. to join forces 
rather than to join issue with the Regional Com- 
mittee. 

Moreover, with due respect, we think that the 
problem is one that requires more than the wisdom 
of the Housing Committee. The question is: 
what is the future to be of the Capital of the British 
Empire ? 


ENGLAND & WALES 


Quarter Ending Dec. 31st, 1933 
































Action taken by | Action taken by 
Local Authorities | Joint Committees Totals 
Stages of Town-Planning Schemes to Dec. 31st, 1933 No. of No. of No. of 
No. of | Local | No.of | Local | No.of | Local 
Schemes} Authori-| Schemes] Authori-|Schemes | Authori- 
ties ties ties 
SCHEMES 
1. Schemes approved : 
(a) Operative 77 46 5 4 82 50 
(b) Through Parliament -- — — — — _— 
(c) Before Parliament = — — -- — —_— 
2. Schemes submitted but not yet approved 48 25 — — 48 25 
AMENDING SCHEMES 
3. Amending schemes approved 
(a) Operative 12 6 _- — 12 6 
(b) Through Parliament — — i —- =H —_ 
(c) Before Parliament oo oo -- — -~ — 
4. Amending schemes submitted but not yet approved — as — =: — — 
DRAFT SCHEMES 
5. Draft schemes — for local novtitend but Schemes not 
yet submitted ; 28 19 2 2 30 21 
PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS 
6. Preliminary Statements approved, but Draft Schemes not 
yet adopted or Schemes submitted 232 145 23 19 255 164 
7. Preliminary Statements awaiting approval 62 46 9 9 71 55 
RESOLUTIONS 
8. Resolutions to prepare schemes which have taken effect, 
but Preliminary Statements or Draft Schemes not yet 
submitted : 
(a) Resolutions or Authorities under Acts prior to Act 
of 1932 .. i - e% ne — se 756 484 140 120 896 604 
(b) Resolutions under Act of 1932 approved 32 31 33 32 
9. Resolutions — Act of 1932 submitted done not yet ow; 23 21 5 5 28 26 
proved ; = 5% - ‘ 
10. Resolutions under Act of 1932 eaeane but not ” submitted 4 3 4 3 
for approval . 
The total of statutary schemes in the hands of Joint Committees 
is 421 .. . oe is - a a oa 1,262® 635 185* 155 1,447® 772 
(Net) (Net) (Net) 
The total area covered by all planning schemes is 10,921,467 acres. 





*Excluding Amending Schemes. 
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Supplementary Last, No. 2 


RESOLUTIONS under Act of 1932 passed but not yet 
submitted for approval (Stage O.R.) 


LONDON : 
London C.C. (No. 17) (North West District Extension) 
(M.B.’s of Hampstead and St. Marylebone). 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
Farnborough U.D.C. 


SURREY : 
Richmond T.C. (No. 2) 


York, West RIDING 
Sheffield T.C. (N.W. added area). 


RESOLUTIONS under Act of 1932 submitted for approval 
(Stage R.S.) 


DEVON : 
Paignton U.D.C. (No. 3) 


DorskT : 
Poole T.C. (No. 1 B). 


GLOUCESTER : 
Stroud R.D.C. 
KENT : 
Gravesend T.C. 
LANCASTER : 
Gt. Crosby U.D.C. (Western Area). 
Limehurst R.D.C.* 
North Lonsdale Joint Committee (Dalton-in-Furness 
U.D., Ulverston U.D., Bootle R.D. and Ulverston 


R.D.) 
Middleton T.C. (No. 5)f. 
Swinton and Pendlebury U.D.C. (No. 2)f. 
Worsley U.D.C. (Little Hulton No. 2). 


SALOP : 
Wellington U.D.C. (Area in Wellington U.D. and 
R.D.) 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
Hartley Wintney R.D.C. (area not within Basingstoke 
and District Joint Committee). 
SURREY : 
Richmond T.C. (No. 2). 
Sussex, East: 
Eastbourne T.C. (No. 3). 
WILTs : 
New Sarum T.C. (No. 1 Old Sarum). 
on ” », (No. 2 Harnham). 
Yorks, West RipInc 
Halifax T.C. (Skircoat). 





*Constituent member of the Oldham and _ District 
Regional Committee. 

tConstituent members of the 
Committee. 


RESOLUTION passed under Act of 1925 (Stage R.A.) 


Manchester Joint 


Gillingham T.C. 


RESOLUTIONS under Act of 1932 approved (Stage R.A.) 


DEVON : 
Paignton U.D.C. (No. 3). 
Essex : : 
Barking T.C. (No. 2). 
Barking T.C. (No. 3). 
HEREFORD : 
Hereford T.C. 
HERTFORD : 
Royston U.D.C. 
Watford T.C. No. 5. 


LANCASTER : 
Swinton and Pendlebury U.D.C. (No. 2)* 
Worsley U.D.C. (Little Hulton No. 2)f 


MIDDLESEX : 
Ealing T.C. (Scheme E). 
Edmonton U.D.C. (No. 3). 
Brentford and Chiswick T.C. (No. 3). 
SALOP : 
Shrewsbury T.C. (No. 2) (Area in Atcham R.D.) 
SOMERSET : 
Bridgwater T.C. (Area situate in Bridgwater Borough, 
Burnham-on-Sea U.D., Bridgwater R.D., Taunton 
R.D. and Williton R.D.) 
SOUTHAMPTON : 
Basingstoke and District Joint Committee (Hartley 
Wintney R.D.—Hook). 
Sussex, WEST : 
Chichester T.C.* 
Worthing T.C. (No. 7)* 
WORCESTER : 
Bewdley T.C.* 
Bromsgrove U.D.C. (No. 3) 
Bromsgrove R.D.C. (No. 2). 
Kidderminster R.D.C.t+ 
Kidderminster T.C. (No. 1)t 
Stourport U.D.C.t 
Yorks, West RIDING 
Halifax T.C. (Skircoat). 





*Resolution passed by W. Sussex C.C. to whom the Authority 
have relinquished their planning powers. 

+Constituent members of the Kidderminster and District 
Joint Committee. 

{Constituent members of the Manchester and District 
Joint Committee. 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT submitted (Stage P.S.) 
GLAMORGAN : 
Penybont R.D.C. (No. 1). 


RESOLUTIONS revoked (delete from list) 
CORNWALL : 

St. Austell R.D.C. (No. 1) 
(No. 2) 


GLAMORGAN : 
Neath T.C. (Nos. 1 and 2). 


Milton R.D.C. 


LANCASTER : 
Barrow-in-Furness T.C. 


LEICESTER : 
Market Harborough U.D.C. (including the area in 
Market Harborough R.D.) 


MIDDLESEX : 
Brentford and Chiswick T.C. (Chiswick No. 2 area). 
Ealing T.C. (Hanwell No. 1). 
MONMOUTH : 
Bedwas and Machen U.D.C 
NOTTINGHAM : 
Beeston U.D.C. 
SOUTHAMPTON : 
Alton R.D.C.—area in scheme of Alton U.D.C. 
STAFFORD : 
Wednesbury T.C. 
Sussex, WEsT: 
Worthing T.C. (Nos. 4, 5 and 6). 


WESTMORLAND : 
Ambleside U.D.C, 
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PROGRESS OF HOUSING 


Housing Schemes under the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924, and Housing Act (1930). Quarterly 


position at the 31st December, 1933. 
A.—tLocal Authority Schemes. 
Houses—Completed 
Under construction .. 
Not started, but in definite arrangements for construction 


Total 
B.—Private Enterprise ne C a 
Pinon i 
Under construction . 
Not started, but included i in certificates issued 


Total 
C.—Schemes under Section 3 — the Act seal 1924. 
Houses—Completed 
Under construction 
Not started 


Total 
D.—Summary—All Schemes : 
Houses—Completed 
Under construction ‘ 
Not started, but included i in definite arrangements 


Total 
E—HOUSES COMPLETED : 
by Local Authorities and Private Enterprise from the Armistice to above date. 
This Statement does not include 13,972 houses provided to re-house persons displaced 
under Improvement and Reconstruction Schemes prior to the Housing Act, 1930. 


With State Assistance (up to 3lst December, ee 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1919 : 
Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919 
Housing, etc., Act, 1923 bs 
Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924 : — 

(a) In Agricultural Parishes 

(b) In other Parishes 
Housing Act, 1930 :— 

(a) In Agricultural Parishes 

(b) In other Parishes 


Totals (Assisted) 


Without State Assistance (up to latest date available, i.e., 30th es: — with a rateable value 


(a) up to £26 (£35 in Greater London) .. 
(b) £27 to £52 (£36 to £70 in Greater London) — 
(c) £53 to £78 (£71 to £105 in Greater London) 


Totals (Unassisted) 


Grand Totals 
F.—Housing Progress in Scotland. 



























































The following figures show the progress that has been made in State-aided housing schemes 


in Scotland to 31st Dec., 1933 
1919 Act .. 
do. (by Public Utility Societies) 5% 
Private Subsidy Schemes, 1919 vesmeein Powers) J Act 
1923 Act by Local Authorities .. 
by Private Enterprise . . 
by Public Utility Societies 
1924 Act by Local Authorities . . 
by Private Enterprise .. 
by Public Utility Societies 
Slum Clearance— 
(1) 1923 Act . 
(2) 1930 Act . 
Not yet allocated between 1924 and 1930 Acts 
1931 Act—by Local Authorities 
1923 Act—by Local Authorities 
Demonstration Houses 


Steel houses erected on behalf of Government by Scottish National Housing Company “3 





(Oct. 31) (Nov. 30) (Dec. 31) 
486,006 490,818 .494,838 
31,969 31,639 30,699 
7,207 5,597 4,732 
525,182 528,054 530,269 
11,474 11,608 11,838 
1,328 1,317 1,178 
549 509 513 
13,351 13,434 13,529 
2,128 2,128 2,128 
28 28 28 
14 14 14 
2,170 2,170 2,170 
499,608 504,554 508,804 
33,325 32,984 31,905 
7,770 6,120 5,259 
540,703 543,658 545,968 
By Local By Private 
Authorities Enterprise Total 

170,090 4,545 174,635 
os 39,186 39,186 
75,309 362,738 438,047 
27,712 1,979 29,691 
452,844 11,868 464,712 
79 -- 79 
14,203 119 14,322 
740,237 420,435 1,160,672 
225 791,958 801,183 
124 201,963 202,087 
27 24.978 25,005 
9,376 1,018,899 1,028,275 
749,613 1,439,334 2,188,947 
Under con- 
Completed _ struction 

25,129 —_ 

421 — 

2,324 on 

4.016 si 
28,005 1,713 

80 — 
69,123 5,422 
5,804 2262 

143 —— 
16,051 750 
10,847 8,021 
38 164 
132 324 
58 200 

17 — 

2,552 a 
164,740 18,856 
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DISEASE | 





Se ny Sida upon our Table of Five Year Plans 
for Slum Clearance in Great Britain, published 
in our last issue, we now add a few more particulars 
which have since come to hand. As before stated, 
we cannot guarantee the accuracy or finality of 
the figures, some of which are still subject to review. 
The letter A=Area, Cl=Clearance, I=Improve- 
ment. A dash — does not mean ‘‘ nil,” as one of 
our readers supposed, but that the information is 
not yet available. 


No. of Houses New Houses 
to be or Flats to 
Local Authority demolished be erected 
Bath... Re ie 274 = 
Brighouse T.C. = 197 157 
Chepstow R.D. Pe 18 — 
Falmouth T.C. a 150 80 
Halifax T.C. .. e 1,700 2,000 
Hamilton T.C. pe 600 1,900 
Hartley Wintney R.D.C. 73 60 
Helston T.C. .. “ 4A 12 
Hoylake “% “i 86 — 
King’s Lynn T.C._... 9A 94 
3) ie 445 418 
. Leominster T.C. Me 39 — 
Lewes .. wa 152 — 
Lincoln. . ae és 666 500 
Market Drayton 7 40 40 
Musselburgh .. ne 400D 600 
Ossett T.C. .. - 74 — 
Paisley .. on ws — 2,395 
Penistone a - 24 — 
Pewsey i F 79 79 
Scarborough .. 359 — 
Selby .. ms ee 79 79 
Springhead.. fs 25 24 
Stockport T.C. 1,366D 
6131 — 
Stone .. ‘i is 6A 60 
Stokesby a $5 40 — 
Stratford-on-Avon .. 58 — 
Swansea T.C. .. < 261 — 
Wee ax Sea si 309 150 
Uppingham... - 175 — 
Whitby. . - rr 150 — 


The above list concludes for the present the 
information we have been able to collect as to the 
Five Year Plans prepared by the local authorities. 
No doubt the Ministry of Health will supply reports 


of progress from time to time and these will be 
recorded in our pages. Meanwhile, the writing of 
books and papers on Slums continues with unabated 
energy. Some of these works are frankly sensational 
and are designed to shock their readers; others 
appeal to the emotion of pity, while a third group 
uses the slums as a stick to beat their political 
enemies. The habit of searching for a scapegoat 
for social evils is still among us, in spite of the 
facilities we have for scientific study and mastery 
of a problem: once it was drink that was responsible 
for the destitution of the slums, spiced with idleness 
and immorality ; then it was the reactionary vestries 
that were at fault. Lately successive Governments, 
and especially the present one, are accused. But 
the really popular scapegoat is the slum landlord 
or landlady, as the case may be. The truth is not 
so simple. 

Slum Defined Ineffectively. 

It is curious that the many definitions of the 
word ‘“‘slum”’ contain no indication of the phe- 
nomena having a cause or requiring a victim to be 
slain in order to remove it. Not a single dictionary 
thinks of a process of slum formation. One defines 
a slum as “a foul back street of a city, especially 
with a slovenly and often vicious population ” ; 
another as “‘ a street or area which is in an insanitary, 
dirty, dilapidated and neglected condition, inhabited 
by the poorest and most thriftless of the population 
and usually greatly overcrowded.” Oxford decides 
to call a slum “A street, alley, court, etc., situated 
in a crowded district of a town or city and inhabited 
by people of a low class or by the very poor; a 
number of streets and courts forming a thickly 
populated neighbourhood or district where the 
homes and conditions of life are of a squalid and 
wretched character.” 

The word slum is not found in English dialect 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth century, but 
slummock was used to describe “a heap of some 
messy substance.” Likewise slump was used for 
‘“‘a marsh, a muddy place or a wet hole.” Johnson 
does not admit the word into his dictionary. Webster 
derives the word slum from slump and tells us. it is 
“a foul back street of a city with a slovenly and 
often vicious population.” The connection of place 
and people is supported by Nuttall: “a low dirty 
street or district in a large town occupied by a 
vagabond class”; while the American usage is 
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given (1925) as ‘‘ a low, filthy quarter of a city or a 
town where debauched and criminal persons’ live 
or resort.”’ As early as 1825 our word was occasionally 
used for a single room for example: “the back 
parlour of an extremely low-bred Irish widow,” 
and by many writers, including Dickens, who uses 
the plural form “ back slums.” 

None of these definitions throw light on the 
problem by their wealth of adjectives. Even to 
see a slum with the eyes leaves us only half informed 
as to its meaning, which must be sought for in its 
history and the several elements that go to make 
up its complex and unpleasant nature. 


A True Concept of Slumdom. 

In, the course of recent reading we have met with 
a report of an address delivered in Dublin last year 
which comes near to supplying the desired concept 
of sltumdom. The lecture appeared in the British 
Medical Fournal of December 2nd, 1933, and was 
by Dr. Killick-Millard, the Medical Officer for 
Leicester. It follows the usual line as to known 
facts but has a special value in its theoretical analysis 
which we take the liberty to state and extend here. 

Slumdom has three main factors, contributed from 
sources which combine their effects at several points. 
1. Predisposing. historical conditions. 

(a) Long-prevailing shortage of good houses ; 

(b) let at relatively high rents ; 

(c) with overcrowding: and. sub-letting ; 

(d) intensified. by increase in number of families. 


2. From. the: environmént and character of the house. 
(e) which is undesirably sited ; 
(f) and out of repair ; 
(g) and insanitary ; 


(h) built at high density, and 

(j)_ suffering industrial penetration ; 

(k). incapable of thorough renovation ; 

(1). which the owner cannot afford, or avoids, while he often 
waits for his land to be acquired for industrial uses. 


3. From the inhabitants of the house. 

(m) who are generally poor ; 

(n) and often prolific ; 

(o) whose labour is hard and unclean ; 

(p) with some defects of character, occasionally ; 

(q) and. frequent ill-health. 

The formula of slumdom in the present century 
may therefore be stated thus: long-prevailing 
(1) shortage of good, low-rented houses drives and 
keeps the poorer workers into (2) badly sited and 
badly built and insanitary houses, fast falling into 
disrepair. Thus housed (3) the inhabitants live 
and multiply beyond the accommodation they 
secure, become overcrowded, unclean and squalid ; 
being unable to escape unless with the assistance of 
the State or the Municipality. 

So far the analysis: Dr. Millard’s positive pro- 
posals are similar to those of other housing reformers; 
they include : 

4. Remedial and Preventive Measures. 

(a) Municipal or private enterprise housés at not more 

than 10/- rent and rates ; 

(b) economic rent to be charged to those who can afford 

to pay it; 

(c) priority of accommodation to workers with large 

families ; ‘ 

(d) differential rents based on children and income— 

this last word is new to Dr. Millard. 

(¢) pushing on with the 1930 Act, and 

(f) the extension of the subsidy to re-house overcrowded 

persons living in non-clearance and non-improvement 
areas. W.L.H. 





Report of the Scottish Department of Health, De- 
partmental' ‘Committee on Housing. (Cmd. 4469) 
' 1988. H.M. Stationery Office. 1/6 net. 
H¥S document is the Scottish ‘‘ opposite number ”’ to 
the Moyne Report, and opens with identical Terms of 
Reference. The Chairman of the Committee was 
Sir Thomas Whitson, and the oral and written evidence 
was of considerable dimensions. 

The Committee felt it desirable to obtain permission to 
consider the question of the erection of houses by public 
utility societies and the possible amendment of the Housing 
(Scotland) Act of 1930, which contains in that respect no 
provision parallel to that of the English Act. 

The condition of a large proportion of working-class 
houses ‘is’ declared “extremely unsatisfactory ’’ which is, 
we think, common knowledge. Particulars are given which 
may be compressed into a sentence, that 72,000 houses are 
seriously overcrowded, 175,000 have no W.C. in the house, 
25,000: only have reached the stage when they can be-con- 
demned, ‘and not more than 15,500 will be dealt with by 
slum clearance in the:next five years. __ 

The Committee asks for a code of bye-laws to apply to 
all houses under paragraph (a)—not suitable for clearance 
or demolition under the 1930 Act. ‘These will specify the 


duties: laid..on land'ords, tenants, occupiers in respect to 


several familiar matters. Conformity will ensure the 
maintenance of a.proper “ standard of fitness.”” Financial 
assistance jis desired for. reconditioning as an urgent pre- 
ventative of ‘deterioration. 

Finally, the clause: “‘ without public charge ” presents a 
difficulty: in respect to Public Utility Society work, and the 
Committee asks for a unit grant as in the English Act. 


i 


Slum, by Howard Marshall, in collaboration with Miss 
Avice Trevelyan. London: William Heinemann Ltd. 3/6. 
HE title of the book is arresting if only for the use of 
the singular instead of the plural, which would have 
sounded too familiar. From the author something 
powerful might be expected, while Miss Trevelyan’s share 
in the book, we are sure, is truly objective. 

The “ problem,” as it is generally called by our scientific 
phraseology, is thoroughly explored in the short book, but 
the first chapter is on ‘The Secret People,’’ who are the 
victims of the problem. It is right that they should be 
considered first and last. Their welfare should determine 
policies. Chapter I is not merely emotion but a very 
useful outburst which supplies energy for action. 

The problem is handled in Chapter II and begins with 
overcrowding: 541,000 in London, 89,000 in Liverpool, 
68,000 in Birmingham, 49,000 in Manchester, 41,000 in 
Sheffield, 38,000 in. Leeds, 20,000 in Bristol and 20,000 in 
Plymouth. Over 250,000 people are overcrowded in 
Durham County—and so on. 

The book is a description of slumdom which hardly needs 
a definition to aid the imagination, though Sir George 
Newman’s statement. of what a sanitary house should. be 
(p..47) defines a slum negatively. We have attempted a 
scientific definition above. 

With every sympathy towards the book and its purpose 
we doubt if the slum question can be dealt with ad hoc. 
Housing, clearan¢e, improvement, town and country planning 
and re-centralisation in satellite towns is our view of the 
matter. A Howard Marshall and an Avice Trevelyan 
are needed for each of these tasks, which. all hang 
together. 
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THE WORK OF PUBLIC UTILITY SOCIETIES 


Table prepared for the Moyne Committee and presented with Evidence by The Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Associatton. 




















Houses built Flats built Houses re-conditioned 
Society No. Families. People No. Families. People No. Families. People Subsidy 
Aylesham Tenants. Ltd. 556 §=556 =. 33200 Subsidy under 1923 and 
1924 Acts 

Elvington Tenants Ltd. 202 202 1200 rs * 
Altrincham & District 

Housing Soc. Ltd. 16 16 70 Subsidy under 1924 Act 
Anchor Tenants Ltd... 94 96 384 
Brampton Public Utility 

Society Ltd. .. 107-107 405 3 3 15 Subsidy under 1924 Act 
Birmingham C.O.P. E.C. 

Hse. Impt. Soc. Ltd. 18 18 71 235 235 1252 
Bangor C.O.P.E.C. 

Hse. Impt. Soc. Ltd. 20 20 128 Subsidy under 1924 Act 
Bournville Tenants Ltd. 144 144 439 
Bethnal Green Housing Subsidy 1924 and 1930 

Association Ltd. . 49 49 258 2 5 30 Acts (Old People) 
B.A. Gdn. Villages Ltd. 24 26 124 Subsidy 1919 Act 
Better Homes Ltd. .. 1 8 31 
Bristol Churches ‘Tene- 

ments Association Ltd. 36 36 300 23 23 115 
Bromiey Tenants Ltd. | 54 54 240 Subsidy 1923 Act 


Chiselhampton Housing 

Society Ltd. 
Cambridge Housing 

Saciety Ltd. .. : 61 61 479 Subsidy 1924 Act 
Cambridge Women’s 

Housing Assn. Ltd. | 3 3 10 ee 
Chelsea Housing Im- | 

provement Soc. Ltd. 64 64 355 —_—— 
Church Army Hsg. Ltd. 322 322 2250 | Sub. 1924 & 1930 Acts 
Cloughton Estates Ltd. | 9 9 28 | Subsidy 1924 Act 
Courts Ltd. Salisbury 26 25 90 
Carlisle Housing Im- | 

provement Soc. Ltd. | — 
Country Homes Ltd... | 84 84 252 | Subsidy 1924 Act 
Coventry House Im- | 

provement Soc. Ltd. | 22 23 92 —_—— 
Durham County Gar- | 

den Villages Ltd. .. 320 320 1280 | Subsidy 1923 Act 
Derwentwater Tenants 

Ltd. 25 25 75 ee 
Edgware Gdn. Suburb | 

Trust Ltd. . | 36 36 144 | 9 17 51 —__—_— 
Gosforth Gdn. Vil. Ltd. 293 293 1172 | Subsidy 1923 Act 
Handside Houses Ltd. 50 50 200 | Subsidy 1919 Act 
Homelands Land and 

Developmt. Soc. Ltd. 11 11 25 4 shops, housing 10 a 

| people 


uv 
v 
—_ 
ce) 


Subsidy 1924 Act 











Horsforth Co-partner- 

ship Tenants Ltd. .. 20 19, 43 Subsidy 1919 Act 
Henley Dis. Housing | 

Trust Ltd... | 22 22 119 Subsidy 1924 Act 
Howard Cott. Soc. Ltd. 409 409 2045 8 8 16 Subsidy 1919 Act 
Histon & Dis. Co-op. 

Homes Ltd. .. 23 25 85 Subsidy 1923 Act 
Hoylake & West Kirby 

Society Ltd. .. 13 13 71 Subsidy 1924 Act 
Im. Tenements Assn. 617 617 3602 — 
Lambeth Housing Ltd. 24 24 152 Subsidy 1924 Act 
Letchworth ‘Housing 

Society Ltd. .. .. 102.101 424 
Liverpool Improved 

Houses Ltd..;...-_-. 560 700 2500 _ 
Leamington Slum : 

Clearance Ltd. 66 66 350 12 12 20 : 5 18 Subsidy 1924 Act 
Labour Svg. Hse. Ltd. 90 90 270 Subsidy 1919 Act 





uv 
y 
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THE WORK OF PUBLIC UTILITY SOCIETIES — Continued 





Society 


Houses built 


No. 


Families. People 


T 
Flats built 
Families. People | No. 


Houses re-conditioned 
Families. People 





Liverpool Improved 
Dwellings Ltd... 
Mayfield Tenants Ltd. 
Mill Street Housing 
Society Ltd. .. 
Moat Estates Ltd... 
Nottingham Housing 
Impt. Assn. Ltd. 
Neston and Parkgate 
Housing Soc. Ltd.. . 
Newcastle Housing Im- 
provemt. Trust Ltd. 


Orchard my Holding | 


Society L 
Penarth Fal ‘Hous- 
ing Society Ltd. .. 
Pantiles Hsg. Soc. Ltd. 
Presbyterian Hsg. Ltd. 
Pilsworth & Unsworth 
Garden Village Ltd. 
Portsmouth Hsg. Ltd. 
Residential Flats Ltd. 
Ripon Housing Im- 
provemt. Trust Ltd. 
Stepney Hsg. Trust Ltd 
Sq. Building Trust Ltd. 
Swanpool Garden 
Suburb Ltd. .. 
Snowdown and Bettes- 
hanger Tenants Ltd. 
St. Marylebone Hsg, 
Association Ltd. .. 
Surrey Garden Village 
ce ee ae 
St. —e Housing 
Society L 
St. os By 
Society Ltd. 
St. Pancras House 
Impt. Soc. Ltd. 
Thistle S* gid 
Trust Ltd. 
Whitby House " Impt. 
Society Ltd. .. 
Worksop — Utility 
Society L 
Welwyn Public Utility 
Society Ltd. : 
Worthing Small 
Dwellings Ltd. 
Swaythling Housing 
Society Ltd. .. 
Witney ag pat Housing 
Society L ‘> 
Workers in . 
Wimbledon Public .. 
Utility Society Ltd. 
Willesden Housing 
Society Ltd. .. 
Wrexham Tenants Ltd. 
Whiligh Cottages Ltd. 
Whitley & Monkseaton 
Wel. Hsg. Assn. Ltd. 
York House Improve- 
ment Society Ltd. .. 
York & District Garden 
Villages Ltd. . 
Kensington Housing 
Trust Ltd. . 
Croditon Hsg. Assn. Ltd. 


"Housing 


99 


10 


245 


to 
wu 
to 


ie 7] 


88 


178 


48 


86 
48 


23 


62 


460 


163 


138 
352 
2588 


87 
32 
77 


3420 
80 
496 
118 


900 
15 


1008 


36 





12 
24 


41 


16 


67 


174 


93 


11 44 
7 7 
31 142 
12 19 
24 160 2 8 
15 60 
41 45 
23 24 
16 102 
79 350 
174 850 | 8 11 
| 41 44 
| ee 
| 
| Flats 
93 241 | 4 4 
| 
42 46 | 
2 mA 5 11 
28 162 | 6 31 
2 4 
14 14 
77 529 54 213 
4 10 


1 


“ 


1 


3 


3 


_ Subsidy 


Subsidy 1923 Act 


Subsidy 1924 Act 
Subsidy 1919 Act 


Subsidy 1924 Act 
Subsidy 1919 Act 


Subsidy 1923 Act 





Sub. 1923 & 1924 Acts 


Subsidy 1919 Act 
Subsidy 1924 Act 








Subsidy 1924 Act 
Subsidy 1923 Act 


Subsidy 1923 and 1924 
Acts 
Subsidy 1924 Act 


Subsidy 


Subsidy 1924 Act 
Subsidy 1924 and 1930 
Acts 


Subsidy 1919 Act 
Subsidy 1923 Act 


Subsidy 


Subsidy 1924 and 1930 


Acts 


Subsidy 1924 Act 
Sub. 1919 & 1924 Acts 


Subsidy 1924 Act 
Subsidy 


Subsidy 1923 Act 


Subsidy 1924 Act 
Subsidy 1924 Act 








OO een 
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THE WORK OF PUBLIC UTILITY SOCIETIES — Continued 

















Houses built Flats built Houses re-conditioned 
Society No. Families. People No. Families. People | No. Families. People Subsidy 

Manchester Housing 

1926 Ltd. ee 52 52 400 
Streatham Gdn. Vill. Ltd. 52 52 197 | Subsidy 1924 Act 
Dormanstown Tenants 241 #241 | 

Ltd. a ee 1100-1200) Subsidy 1919 Act 
Hook Cott. Soc. Ltd. 9 9 29 | Subsidy 1923 Act 
Sentinel Gdn. Suburb ; 

Ltd. (Shrewsbury). . 100 ~=100 500 Subsidy 1919 Act 
Somerdale Village Hsg. 

Society Ltd. .. .. | 64 64 256 ee 
Bournville Wks. Hsg. | 

Society Ltd. .. .. | 363 = 363 1270 Subsidy 


Hull House Improve- 

ment Society Ltd. . . 
Lexden Gdn. Vill. Ltd. 
Ballachulish Housing 








Subsidy 1924 Act 





Society Ltd. .. .. 8 10 44 | ee 
Kendal and _ District 

Housing Society Ltd. 86 9 | Subsidy 1924 Act 
Rhiwbina Gdn. Vil. Ltd. 189 189 | Subsidies 
Barry Gdn. Suburb Ltd. 217. (217 | Subsidies 
Burry Port Garden 

Suburb Ltd. ..... 204 204 | Subsidies 
Machynlleth Garden 

Village Ditd. .. .. 19 19 
Llanidloes Garden | 

Suburb Ltd... .. 19 19 
Weston Rhyn Tnts. Ltd. 13 13 
Gt. Western (London) | 

Gdn. Vill. Soc. Ltd. | 790 790 
Gt. West. (Plymouth) | 

Housing Soc. Ltd... | 164. 164 
Great Western (Truro) | 

Housing Soc. Ltd... 36 36 | Subsidies 
Gt. Western (Penzance) 

Housing Soc. Ltd... | 20 20 
Gt. Western (Swansea) | 

Gdn. Vill. Soc. Ltd. | 107 107 
Gt. West. (Caerphilly) 

Gdn. Vill. Soc. Ltd. | 58 58 
Gt. West. (S.T. Junc.) 

Gdn. Vill. Soc. Ltd. 42 42 
Sunderland Housing | 

Association Ltd... | 17 41 157 | 

| 
| 8858 8793 38168 | 793 805 3573 | 1732 2256 10322 | 


| 





Notes : Where the number of families and the number of persons has not been returned by the Society, the totals have been 
completed by taking one family per house and 4 persons per family. 


The Societies enumerated in this Schedule may be taken as typical of the Societies affiliated to the Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association, but returns have not been received from all Societies. 


This Schedule does not include the Societies known as the Tudor Walters’ Group, which have built approximately 
12,000 houses, mostly in mining districts of Yorkshire. 


Our table was kindly prepared by Miss Avice Trevelyan from replies to questionnaires sent out by the Association 


to all Societies. 





The Minister’s Latest Words. 


“*He emphasized the need to pay close attention to those 
aspects of the question which concerned the flesh and blood 
of humanity rather than humanity as figures in a sum. 
Experience showed that the mere provision of additional 
housing accommodation in the undeveloped outskirts of 
the large cities and towns was not an adequate cure for the 
evils of slums and overcrowding. He had had opportunities 
of seeing how the question of slum clearance affected the 
slum dwellers. A remedy for those evils was ineffective 
that required persons in large numbers to move far away 


from their old homes and from where they worked. It 
simply resulted in the gradual recrowding of the decrowded 
areas. The solution called for a direct effort and for plans 
for the future made with foresight and on a large scale. 
The essential condition for effective action was that there 
should be no waste of funds or of effort, that in return for 
what was provided by the community the community should 
be assured in the shortest possible time of a certain and 
positive remedy for the housing evils of the time.” 

Sir E. Hilton Young, Feb. 5th, 1934—The Times 
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THE GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN 
PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


(HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING TOUR—No. I7) 
(Continued) 


VISIT TO NOTTINGHAM 





(Fig. 1.) Municipal Hostel for men, Nottingham. 


fm: visit to Nottingham by members of the 
Association in October last gave the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the work of a city which, by 
general agreement, has the reputation of having 
accomplished many important slum clearance schemes 
and is still engaged upon more. The Five Year 
Plan of the City Council involves the building of 
over 4,000 new houses to rehouse persons displaced 
by clearance schemes. It was a pleasure to notice 
that, after a lapse of several years since the Associa- 
tion’s previous visit, Councillor W. Crane is still 
Chairman of the Housing Committee. With him 
and the chief officials, visits were paid to some of 
the areas to be demolished, and those in course of 
demolition. 


(1) Coalpit Lane Clearance Area (Compulsory Purchase 
Order). 

This area, situated near the centre of the city, consists of 
127 dwelling houses with a population of 454. The majority 
of the houses are back-to-back in type, and their density 
per acre is 77. The Order of the City Council regarding 
this area has now been confirmed by the Ministry of Health, 
and houses are now in course of erection with a view to the 
tenants being re-housed. 


(2) Barker Gate Clearance Areas, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
8a, 8b, 9, 10 and 11. 

These areas contain 372 dwelling houses and 31 other 
buildings, with a population of 1,239. The area containing 
insanitary property totals 22,313 square yards. Compulsory 
Purchase Orders have been made by the City Council in 
respect of three of these areas, and the remainder are being 
dealt with by Clearance Orders. 


(3) Sneinton Market Clearance Area (Compulsory Purchase 
Order). 

This area contains 182 dwelling houses ; with a population 
of 650 and a density of 114 to the acre. The Compulsory 
Purchase Order of the City Council has been confirmed by 
the Ministry of Health and houses are now in course of 
erection for rehousing purposes. 


(4) Colwick Street Clearance Areas A, B, C, D, E, F, G 
(Compulsory Purchase Orders). 

These areas involve 300 houses with a population of 
1,201, with a density which varies from 61 to 126 per acre. 
The Compulsory Purchase Orders made by the City Council 
have been confirmed by the Ministry of Health, and houses 
are in course of erection for re-housing ; utilizing portions 
of the areas for this purpose. 


Municipal Hostel for Men. 


The Association then inspected the Municipal 
Hostel for men, which was erected to re-house 
persons displaced from common __lodging- 
houses in the Red Lion Street area (Figs 1 & 2); 
280 beds are provided, each with a private cubicle. 
Excellent accommodation in the way of day-rooms, 
writing rooms and dining-halls is provided, and 
meals are available at extremely cheap rates. Free 
use may be made of baths, and there are also up- 
to-date clothes-washing facilities, complete with 
mechanical dryers. The charges are 1/- per night 
per lodger, or 6/6 per week. 


Colwick Road Estate. 


A visit was next made to the Colwick Road Housing 
Estate which was provided to re-house tenants from 





(Fig. 2.) Day Room of the Hostel. 
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(Fig. 3). Aerial View of Lenton Abbey Housing Estate, Nottingham. 


insanitary houses on the Red Lion Street area. 
Here the visitors saw a number of two-roomed 
flats comprising one living-room and one bedroom, 
and which are also provided with a continuous supply 
of hot water from a central boiler. 


A heating-chamber is provided in the basement 
of one of the flats, with an “ Ideal ” gas boiler with 
thermostatic control and two 75-gallon capacity 
calorifiers, and flow and return circulation pipes 
run at the first-floor levels with the necessary 
branches to the fittings before-mentioned. Two 
100-gallon cold water supply tanks are fixed in the 
roof with branches to each calorifier. The whole 
of the piping and fittings are carried out in copper. 
The installation will provide 736 gallons of water per 
day for the 32 flats, and it is estimated that the cost 
will be approximately 25/- per week. 


Housing Estates at Wollaton Park and Lenton Abbey. 


The visitors then proceeded to the Lenton district of the 
city, anden route the Red Lion Street area was pointed out. 
Clearance of the insanitary property in Red Lion Street is 
now completed and working-class houses are in course of 
erection on the site. The pirty then proceeded to the Council 


House where tea was served and a welcome extended by the 
Lord Mayor. 


In addition to the clearance of unhealthy areas, the Cor- 
poration has since the war developed several well-planned 
housing estates, the chief of which might be said to be 
Wollaton Park and Lenton Abbey Estates. 

The Wollaton Park Estate was acquired in 1924, and stands 
in surroundings unsurpassed by any site in the city. Ninety- 
two acres have been allotted for housing purposes, and 
larger areas for open spaces and preservation of the wooded 
areas. The main road through the estate takes the form 
of a boulevard, and good use has been made of the abundance 
of trees to give one of the most attractive lay-out plans 
possible. 

Various types of houses have been built here, including 
bungalows, and what was known as the Crane Composite 
House, invented by the Chairman of the Housing Committee. 
From a green circus near the middle of the boulevard seven 
roads radiate and connect with outer ring roads. A belt of 
trees fronting the main Derby Road has been preserved, 
and a wide recreation ground separates the first development 
from the Canal. 

Not far away to the south-west is the Lenton Abbey 
Estate, running a close rival for the beauty of setting to the 
Wollaton Park Estate. This comprises 60 acres, and is 
surrounded by an open belt of well-wooded country. The 
illustration (Fig. 3) on this page well depicts the beauty of 
its surroundings ; 883 houses have been built on the estate, 
almost equally divided between two and three-bed roomed 
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types. They were erected between 1926-28, and the 
average cost was £340 and £373 respectively. A good 
variety in design was introduced, and no chance of monotony 
was allowed. 


The aerial view of the Lenton Abbey Estate shows an 
example of good grouping fitting in to the landscape. This 
Estate, and the same applies to the Wollaton Park Estate, 
is a very striking contrast to sporadic development, as 
particularly seen at Laindon, on the London-Southend 
Road. Here for a considerable distance stretch out buildings 
of all shapes and sizes in odd plots and an area of good 
country has been spoiled. The Nottingham Corporation 
Estates are good for their grouping and a visit must convince 
anyone of the economy and value of such planning. 


The Bulwell Estate, one of the earliest acquired by the 
Corporation, with an area of 29 acres, consists of 573 houses 
of various types, which, with the exception of 50, were all 
erected under the 1923-4 Acts. The illustration here 
(Fig. 4) is well representative of this estate. 


Nearly 14,000 cottages have been built by the Corporation, 
in all cases containing an entrance hall, living room, scullery, 
with two, three or four bedrooms. Of special interest are 
the self-contained flats of three bedrooms, which were built 
during the past year, at £295 each. The Corporation has 
also given special attention to one-bedroomed flats for aged 
couples, and a number have been built at £200 per flat. 





(Fig. 4). Houses at Bulwell Estate, Nottingham. 


Improvement Association 


The work of the Nottingham Housing Improvement 
Association Ltd. was next inspected. ‘This Housing Society, 
of which Mr. F. Guy Wardle is Chairman, was formed to 
purchase properties and recondition, letting to the existing 
tenants at approximately the same rent. Some of the 
properties are of the back-to-back type and, where suitablir, 
have been converted into single houses. Thus, in Upper 
Eldon Street ten back-to-back houses have been converted 
into five houses, at a cost of approximately £870, letting at 
10;6 per week. 


The association visited this property in Upper Eldon 
Street, and the chairman, architect and secretary explained 
the scheme to the visitors. Originally, the property com- 
prised ten back-to-back houses of the worst possible type, 
and without reasonable conveniences, and these houses have 
been converted into five ‘‘ through” houses of gocd type, 
each containing a parlour, kitchen and four bedrooms, with 
a private yard and garden. Internal water supplies and sinks 
are provided, and conveniences, i.e., water-closet, gas 
washing-copper and ventilated foodstore have been con- 
veniently arranged. 


At Lenton the chairman, architect and secretary of the 
Association conducted the visitors over improved properties 
in Wiltoughby Street, Tyne Street and New Inn Yard. 
Back-to-back houses in New Inn Yard have been demolished, 
and the remaining houses fronting on to Willoughby Street 
and Tyne Street have been made into good type through- 
ventilated houses, and provided with all modern conveniences. 


The purchase price of various blocks of properties and 
the amount spent on reconditioning will be of interest to 
other Housing Societies, and is given hereunder :— 


(1) Manvers Street and Rock Terrace. 
31 houses including | shop. 


Price £1,910. Approx. cost of repairs £256. 
Rents : 3 Bedrooms, 5/11 to 7/6 per week. 


(2) Orchard -Street and Square. 
4 houses. 


Price £300. Approx. cost of repairs £47 18s. Od. 
Rents: 5/11 to 7/6 per week. 


(3. Walker Street :— 
Hampton Terrace and Square. 
12 houses including 1 shop. 
Price £900. Approx. cost of placing in sanitary 
sinks, remedying damp walls, exterior decoration : 
£88 15s. Od. 
Rents: 6/3; shop 10/4. 


(4) Carrington : 
Ramsay and Babworth Street. 
5 houses reconditioned ; 4 to be converted into 
“ through.” 
Price £400. Cost of reconditioning approx. £75 
per house. 
Rents : 4 Bedrooms, 9/6 per week ; 3 Bedrooms 
4/9 and 5/5 per week. 


(5) Willoughby Street and Tyne Street. 
8 houses. 
Price £255 7s. 6d. Cost of reconditioning approx- 
imately £843 Ils. 0d. 
Rents : 7/9 to 9/6 per week for 1, 2 and 3 Bed- 
rooms. 


(6) Tyne Street is entirely. reconditioned from back-to- 
back houses. 


(7) Upper Eldon Street. 


5 houses—reconditioned from 10 back-to-back. 
All tenants re-housed from over-crowded con- 
ditions. 
Price £150. Cost of re-conditioning approx. 

870 


Rents : 4 Bedrooms, 10/6 per week. 


(8) Radford Property. 
61 houses in two blocks. 
14 to 20 Montford Street. 
16 to 20 Highurst Street. 
2 to 34 and | to 29, Fairfield Street. 
1 to 25 Althorpe Street. 
2 to 30 Greek Street. 
Price £1,000. Estimated ccest of re-conditioning 
£4,000. 


At Carrington all tenants rehoused had been living in over- 
crowded conditions, two families of 5 and 7 children each 
had been existing in two-bedroomed houses. 
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HE visit to Birmingham coincided with the 

completion of the 40,000th house (Fig. 1), 
which is on the Weoley Castle Estate, where there 
are 2,718 cottages. This Estate is just off the Bristol 
Road, and occupies one of the finest sites round the 
city, a pleasing feature being the avenue of trees 
preserved and incorporated in Princethorpe Road. 


The average cost of houses on this estate was 
£279, and with the aid of the 1924 subsidy are let 
at 7/9 per week. This is one of the latest estates 
in the south-west portion of the city, and has its 
counterpart in the north-east portion at Kingstanding, 
where there are 4,802 houses. This estate may 
be described as containing quite the best type of 
house of any municipal estate. They are of excep- 
tionally good design and external appearance, and 
reflect great credit upon the Corporation. 


With most of the Housing Estates it can be said 
that careful attention has been given to securing 
the most pleasant lay-out and the preservation of 


( By courtesy of The Dirnieghem Mail \ 
(Fig. 1.) Birmingham’s 40,000th Municipal House (on left) Weoley Castle Estate 


VISIT TO BIRMINGHAM 


natural features. The Corporation has had regard to 
the needs of the community on each large estate, and 
shops, doctors’ houses, police buildings, schools, 
places of worship, public halls and welfare centres 
have all been provided. 

No visitor to the Birmingham Corporation Estates could 
fail to be impressed with the design and construction of 
some of the new arterial roads. Great praise should be 
given to the City Engineer, Mr. H. H. Humphries, for his 
work in this connection. The Bristol Road, Streatley Road, 
Stratford Road and the Harborne Park Road in particular 
are laid out with belts of trees in the centre, carriage ways 
each side, and in some cases a centre track for tramways. 
Wherever belts of trees existed at the time the Corporation 
acquired the estate, the layout plan was so arranged, not 
only to avoid their destruction, but to incorporate them as 
definite features in road construction. There is no doubt 
os the finest roads in the country are to be seen in Birming- 

am. 


Statistics of Housing. 

The total number of houses erected and in course of 
building at the date of the Association’s visit was 41,326, 
and the area of land acquired for housing was approximately 
4,217 acres. The total expenditure on municipal housing 
amounted to £20,757,185. 


Acres Houses 
Kingstanding . 293 4,802 
Kettlehouse, Perry Barr 204 1,500 
Witton Lodge Farm, Perry Barr 137 1,374 
Pype Hayes, Erdington 1524 1,344 
Birches Green, Erdington 73 910 
Batchelors Farm and Norton Boys’ ‘Home, Bordesley Green 1014 1,360 
Marlborough House and Fast Pits Farm, Yardley 200 2,171 
Heybarn Farm, Small Heath 122 1,041 
Tyseley Farm and Spring Road, Acocks Green ; - . nt! 111 1,350 
Fox Hollies and Gospel Farm Estates, between Acocks Green and Hall Green me Me re 393 3,762 
Bushmore Farm ‘ ae Sie wi Be oe 84 956 
The Billesley Estates, Yardley Wood :— 
Billesley Farm Estate 374 2,442 
Billesley Common Estate 230 127 
Billesley House and May Lane Estates. 433 536 
Daisy Farm, Yardley Wood a b re ais 73 712 
Dads Lane, "Shutlock Lane and Cartland Road Estates near Kings Heath Y me ii oe 114 1,114 
Allan’s Cross Farm, Northfield ‘ me 43 194 2,161 
Weoley Castle, near Selly Oak 312 2,718 
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(Fig. 2). The dark patches represent the Housing Estates. 


Slum Clearance. 

With regard to the clearance of unhealthy areas, 
a scheme of particular interest is the Great Brook 
Street, where 71 three-bedroomed maisonettes and 
104 two-bedroomed maisonettes are being erected 


to rehouse families displaced from slum clearance 
schemes. 


The three-bedroomed maisonettes cost £256, 
and are let at an inclusive rent of 8/6. The three- 
bedroomed maisonettes costing {£316 are letting at 
11/- per week inclusive. This was an awkward- 
shaped site to develop. Mr. Humphries’ lay-out 
plan has, in a most ingenious way, made the most 
use of the site. 
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CIVIC HOSPITALITY. 

The Association was entertained to lunch at the 
Council House, by the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress, Councillor and Mrs. H. E. Goodby. 
Here we learned that the capital cost of Birmingham’s 
municipal houses was over 21 million pounds, and 
the City was spending on Housing something like 
£175,000 per annum, providing accommodation 
for 16,000 people, at the same time directing its 
attention to the clearance of unhealthy areas. 

Dr. L. T. M. Gray, responding on behalf of the 
Association, commended the Corporation on its 
Housing work, particularly on the very high standard 
which has been achieved at Kingstanding and the 
other estates. He also referred to the programme of 
slum clearance upon which the Corporation is 
engaged, and the scheme at Great Brook Street, 
where a large number of maisonettes are being 
erected to house the displaced persons. 


In looking at the plan (Fig. 2) showing the location 
of the twenty or more Corporation Estates, Dr. 
Gray said he appreciated thiat the Corporation had 
embodied several features known to the “ garden 
city,” but asked whether it would not have been 
possible to have combined two or three estates, and 
constructed a satellite unit a little further removed 
from the city boundary. There would no doubt 
have been some manufacturers moving during the 
past few years who would have been prepared to 
have taken sites in such a satellite. The congestion 
in the centre and upon the transport facilities would 
have been much relieved by such a course. Dr. 
Gray expressed the hope that in its future work 
Birmingham would be able to establish a satellite 
town, complete with industry, shops and _ social 
buildings. 





(Fig. 3). View on Weoley Castle Municipal Housing Estate, Birmingham 


An Improvement Society. 

In the course of the visits to the Corporation Estates, 
an opportunity was taken to visit some of the properties 
of the Birmingham Copec House Improvement Society Ltd., 
whose Seventh Annual Report was reviewed in a previous 
issue of the Journal, It may be recalled here that the 
Society owns 258 houses and flats, comprised in twenty 
different blocks. Some of these were visited, and particulars 
as to cost of acquisition, of reconditioning, and rents charged 
are given hereunder ; . 


1, 36 and 37 Tower Street and backs. (7 houses), 
Purchased 1930 for £375 ; Cost of Repairs, etc., £1,025 ; 
Original rents, 6/10 to 9/1; Present rents, 7/3 to 10/2. 
Bought and re-conditioned with money provided by St. 
Anne’s Church, Moseley. Thorough repairs inside and 
out and new outbuildings. 
Gardens.—About 700 square yards originally derelict 
with high wall in front of houses. Bought and laid out with 


money provided by the Feeney Trust and other “ Garden 
vers.” 
Playground equipped by the Graham Street Trust. 


2. 87 and 88 Tower Street and backs. (6 flats and 4 cottages) 

Purchased 1927 for £1,045 ; Cost of repairs and alterations 
£1,455 ; Original rents 5/- (for one room) to 10/6 (for 
cottages) ; Present rents 6/- (for 2 roomed flat) to 10/- (for 
3 roomed flat); Cottages 7/6. 

This property was formerly “‘ farmed out ” by one tenant 
who did not live on the site and made 100 per cent. Tene- 
ments (now flats) were very badly lighted with no gas or 
water laid on and occupied by 9 families. 


3. 229 to 236 Farm Street. (17 houses). 

Purchased 1930 for £1,500 ; Cost of repairs, etc., £2,293 ; 
Original rents 5/8 to 12/6; Present rents 7/- (cottages) to 
15/3 (fish shop). 

There are 6 larger through houses (including two shops 
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(Fig. 4) Plan of Two Bedroom and Three Bedroom Type 
Flats at Garrison Lane, Bordesley, Birmingham 








and a coalyard), with electric light and baths, 2 smaller 
cottages which have been made into through houses by the 
addition of extra doors and windows, 7 ‘“‘ single’? houses 
and 2 back-to-backs. All houses have gardens. 

The Birmingham Copec Society is one of the larger of 
Housing Societies dealing with slum property, and its first 
seven years show a very definite progress in properties 
acquired, rental income and profits. The following notes 
on two properties and the method of treatment may be 
found useful and interesting to other Societies engaged in 
similar work. 


93 Hospital Street, and 3 New Summer Street. (3 
flats and one cottage). 

Purchased 1929 for £500 ; Cost of repairs and alterations 
£755; Original rent of cottage 6/2. Present rents 7/6 
(cottage) ; 10/- (3 roomed flats). 

The rents of flats vary as they are often occupied by 
tenants whose houses are being reconditioned and who are 
charged the rents of those houses. 10/- is the maximum. 

The de-licensed house, the ‘“‘ Queen Adelaide’’ was 
made into 3 roomed flats with sculleries. In the ground 
floor flat is a permanent tenant who acts as caretaker. One 
wash house with bath serves the 4 tenants. 


37 to 45 Hospital Street and backs. (9 houses.) 

Purchased 1933 for £1,250 ; Cost of repairs and altera- 
tions £1,410; Original rents 7/- (one house only, as low as 
this) to 13/-. Rents will be 8/- for back houses and 12/6 
for 5 through front houses. 

There were originally 14 back-to back houses let as “‘fur- 
nished lodgings ” with more than one family in each. Most 
of the rents were reduced soon after the Society bought the 
property. The 10 front back-to-back houses are being 
made into 5 through ones with baths and hot water. All 
houses will have gardens. In some cases the rent for these 
will be actually less than tenants were paying before for 
their miserable accommodation. Outbuildings all new. 


BIRMINGHAM CIVIC SOCIETY 
Bh Annual Report of one of Birmingham’s leading 

Societies has particular interest to the Association. 
The Society has many valuable achievements to its credit, 
which have added to the good planning and design of the 
city. The parks have received the special attention of the 
Society, and their amenities have been increased by gifts 
in many ways. Suggestions have been carried to the 
Corporation regarding its Town Planning Schemes and 
have proved useful. 

An unusual interest to be displayed by any Society has 
been in the headstones for churchyards and cemeteries. 
Two headstones were designed and erected in the Aston 
Churchyard as a sample of simple and dignified treatment 
for cemeteries. This might certainly be emulated by 
other cities. 





(Fig. 5). Parlour type Houses (blocks of two), Weoley Castle Road, Birmingham 
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NEAR BRUSSELS 


By EUPHEMIA TORRY 





(Fig. 1.) Rue de 


NDERLECHT, about half an hour by tram 

from Brussels, is a quarter where, even before 
the war, overcrowding was so considerable that the 
commune took in hand the provision of houses. 
In 1907 a company known as the Foyer Ander- 
lechtois (Hearths of Anderlecht) was founded with 
a capital of frs. 250,000 (£10,000), of which frs. 
200,000 was subscribed by the commune, frs. 25,000 
by the Hospices civils, frs. 21,000 by friendly 
societies and the rest by private persons. 

The first 28 houses built cost approximately 
£200 apiece and were let at 16/- per month. Two 
blocks with a total of 16 flats costing about £220 
per flat were built and let at 16/- to 20/- a month 
and then seven cheaper houses were obtained and 
let at about 12/6 a month. The building of a 
further 18 flats let at from 12/6 to 20/- per month 
and the purchase of more building land with the 
consequent necessary increase of capital (provided 
by the commune) ended the activity of the company 
before the war. 

During the war years the company suffered heavy 
loss through the failure of its tenants to pay their 
rent and the sum of frs. 42,000 had to be written off. 

In October, 1919, the Belgian Government 
passed a law creating the “ National Society for 
Cheap Dwellings,” the object of which was to en- 
courage the formation of local building societies 
and to advanee capital to them, mostly at 2 per cent. 
interest. The Foyer Anderlechtois was one of the 
first to affiliate. 





Norte.—The exchange rate of the Belgian franc varied from frs. 25 to 
the £ pre-war tillit was stabilised in October, 1926, at frs. 175 to the gold 
pound. It is now worth aboutfrs. 125tothe £. No attempt is therefore 
made to give equivalent sterling prices which are often misleading since 
external and internal values do not vary simultaneously. 


Hygiene, Anderlecht. 


The first post-war work of the Foyer Anderlechtois 
was to plan the Garden City of La Roue, finished 
early in 1921. The first 47 houses cost an average 
of frs. 23,982 apiece and were reserved: for poor 
families with three children. A building costing 
frs. 47,964 let for shops was added. Each house 
had on the ground floor a living room, scullery, 
coal-cellar, larder and W.C., two bedrooms on the 
first floor and bedroom and loft above and had a 
garden of about one are (1076.41 sq. ft.) During 
the same year sixty more houses were built with a 
block of shops at a corner site. Some slight re- 
duction of cost was made but they cost frs. 20,120 
apiece, a reduction of frs. 3,900 per house. 

At that time everyone thought that the Belgian 
franc would eventually be stabilised at the old rate 
which would mean a rapid drop in prices. Rents 
therefore were fixed at frs. 40 a month. As time 
went on hope of stabilisation at anything like the 
pre-war rate evaporated and rents were gradually 
raised to their present rate, frs. 150 to frs. 200 per 
month. As the “normal wage of an adult” is 
reckoned at frs. 44 a day or, say, frs. 1,100 a month, 
the proportion of income absorbed by rent is less 
than a fifth. 

Till this time the company had made its own 
purchases, but in 1922 it found contractors for 
220 houses at about frs. 22,000 apiece, but these 
were not finished till 1923. By degrees the whole 
16 hectares (say 38 acres) of the planned site of 
La Roue was built over wjth 689 houses. 

During the whole period the company had been 
buying land round its property and whenever 
possible, destroying slums. One hundred and four 
families living in 75 slum dwellings have been 
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moved into new quarters and their old homes 
destroyed. 

Another garden city on more ambitious lines is 
now begun and three-quarters finished. It is named 
Bon-Air because it lies on high ground. The plan 
is for 550 houses on twenty hectares (say, 48 acres) 
and each house has two ares (2,153 sq. ft.) of garden. 
The houses have the usual living room and scullery 
downstairs and from two to four bedrooms, but 
they have shower-baths, and in the garden, a shed or 
stable. 

To achieve this more capital had to be found 
and another frs. 1,822,000 was provided mostly by 
the Government and commune. An appeal to 
private investors was fruitless. 

By the end of December, 1932, the Foyer 
Anderlechtois had built 1,080 small houses and 
148 flats and had sold to their tenants 237 houses. 
By statute a proportion of houses must be reserved 
for large families, so we find at Anderlecht 206 
houses with two children in each, 233 with three 
and 253 with four or more. 

I had the good fortune to visit Anderlecht with 
the secretary of the Foyer Anderlechtois and a 
representative of the National Society. 

We first called upon a joiner, lately married, 
with no family. He used his leisure to beautify 
his home ; in the living room the gramophone and 
radio were largely his own work, the kitchen shelves 
and cupboards were white enamelled and an alcove 
upstairs had been transformed into a built-in 
cupboard. Even the rabbit-hutches in the garden 
were models of good craftsmanship. 

In all the houses the so-called scullery was a nice 
little kitchen in which the smaller families took 
their meals. Gas cookers were used everywhere, 
there were no kitchen ranges. 

In many of the living rooms was a “ Louvain ” 
iron stove, some three feet high, burning coal or 
coke. It stands three or four feet from the wall 
and the pipe from the top of the stove to the chimney 


is flat and polished. On it cooking pots simmered 
while, from a parallel rail, clothes aired. A snap- 
shot taken in the summer showed this flat pipe 
used as a stand for pots of ferns. 

In the second house we entered the cupboard 
question had not been solved. A curtain hung 
rather untidily across the alcove and no fixed cup- 
boards or shelves (except the few kitchen shelves) 
were séen, 

We next visited a large family in the type of 
house with the third bedroom on the second floor. 
This was a really spacious room and out of it opened 
a loft which the lady assured us was perfectly dry 
for storing and was a great comfort to her. Gas 
was not taken up to the top floor. 

The gardens were edged by low privet hedges 
which the commune keeps trimmed. In many 
was what appeared to be the frame for a rose-pergola 
but was actually the washing lines. I do not know 
whether there are regulations about hanging out the 
laundry in Anderlecht but I saw none except on 
these short rows of six-foot high lines, with the 
result that the back view of the houses and gardens 
was not spoiled. 

Our last call was on two families, one large and 
one old couple, who rented flats of five rooms (four 
bedrooms) and two rooms respectively in Bloc 
Melckmans. This block was most expensive and 
represents a loss to the Company which is, never- 
theless, very proud of it. Myself, I neither admired 
the exterior nor liked the flats, but when I learned 
that it represented slum-clearance and was the only 
way to house over-crowded slum-dwellers on the 
same acreage, I took more interest. Another ad- 
vantage was elasticity, few or many bedrooms going 
with one living room according to the number of 
the family. The Foyer Anderlechtois here as 
elsewhere had achieved providing the necessary at a 
price within the means of the low-paid worker, an 
ideal not always achieved by more ideal dwellings. 

In one quarter through which we walked the doors 





(Fig. 2.) 


Rue de l’Energie, Anderlecht. 
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and windows were more gaily painted than elsewhere 
for these houses had been bought by their tenants. 
The houses in certain roads were set aside for sale, 
buyers preferring to be among owners than among 
tenants since the latter were more likely to “ let 
down ” the neighbourhood. 

One piece of the estate had been used for experi- 
ments in building materials. My hosts assured me 
that after ten years’ trial they had proved that nothing 
was so good for the money as brick. 

I did not have time to see the houses in Bon-Air 
where I think the two criticisms I might have made 
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N October 23rd Mr. Neville Chamberlain 

opened the 40,000th house erected by the 
Birmingham City Council since the war. This is a 
record equalled by no other municipality in the 
provinces. (See page 53.) 


Gas Equipment Provided. 

An interesting factor in connection with this 
achievement is that everyone of these 40,000 dwell- 
ings has been piped for gas. Gas points are provided 
for a cooker, a wash copper, gas fires and an emerg- 
ency gas light. At least one gas fire and the wash 
copper have been fitted by the builders as part of 
their standard specification. 

Similar statistics can be quoted from towns all 
over the country. In Liverpool, since the war, 
some 24,200 houses have been built under Corpora- 
tion housing schemes, and gas is used in 99 per 
cent. of these for cooking and for heating wash 
coppers. Approximately 44,000 gas fires have been 
fixed in these houses. 

In Glasgow no fewer than 97 per cent. of the 
dwellings erected under public housing schemes 
during the last thirteen years have gas for cooking, 
for clothes washing and, in many cases, for baths 
and for heating one or more rooms. 

In the London area the same story is told. At 
Canon’s Park, Edgware, a building scheme, which 
will eventually comprise 13,000 dwellings, is in 
operation. Each house is being carcassed with 
nine gas points for various appliances. On another 
growing estate at Barking, six gas points are being 
fixed in each of the houses built. 

These statistics go to show that progressive 
municipalities have been quick to realise that labour- 
saving appliances are fully as important for the 
health and comfort of the community as are well- 
planned and enduring dwellings. 


‘* Mother-Fatigue.”’ 

The gas industry was the first organised industry 
to think systematically and practically in terms of 
what may be called ‘“ mother-fatigue.” It has 
done more than any other industry to reduce to an 
absolute minimum the hard labour that is the 
burden of the young mother who is faced with the 
two-fold problem of running her home single handed 


on La Roue have been rectified, namely, what every 
English visitor says, ‘‘ baths,” and the slightly less 
obvious ‘‘ cupboards and bicycle shed.” A more 
interesting criticism was made by the representative 
of the National Society who pointed out that there 
was no café in the central square where the local 
band plays in summer. ‘“ How then could the 
people enjoy it properly?” and further that the 
number of shops was inadequate to the population. 
“More than bricks and mortar are needed by a 
family,” he insisted, ‘‘ Every building estate should 
have enough shops.” 


GAS 


INDUSTRY 





These houses on a new estate at Barkingside are sold at 
£25 down and weekly payments of 13/1. The cash price is 
£475. Each house has five gas points—for three fires, a 
wash copper and a cooker. 


and bringing up her family. By producing 
scientifically planned appliances for the most im- 
portant departments of domestic labour, the gas 
industry is changing housework into home manage- 
ment. In the kitchen the gas cooker eliminates 
labour and makes for better cooking; the gas fire 
in the living rooms provides instant, healthy warmth ; 
the wash copper and other gas laundry appliances 
materially reduce the work associated with the 
weekly wash-day ; and gas water heaters have gone 
far to solve the problem of obtaining ample supplies 
of hot water at an economic cost. 


Moreover, since all these appliances are smoke- 
free, the gas industry can be credited with a very 
real contribution to the cause of smoke abatement. 
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The Poor Man’s Friend. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that gas is a 
fuel only for the well-to-do. Evidence given before 
the House of Commons Committee which approved 
the Gas Light and Coke Company’s Bill to end fuel 
restrictions on council house tenants, threw an 
interesting light on the value of gas lighting to those 
on the “ poverty line.”” Witnesses told how they 
could burn a little gas when they could not afford 
electricity ; how in small rooms the gentle heat 
given by gas lighting took the place of the fire that 
was beyond their means; and how the gas light, 
dimmed to a minimum, served as a night-light for 
the children. 

Similarly, the cheapness and convenience of gas 
water heaters have led to a large demand for this 
type of appliance from consumers on the slot meter 
system of pre-payment. As an instance of what 
local authorities are doing in this direction, a brief 
description of a block of workmen’s flats in Islington 
may be given. 


Labour Saving Flats. 

Here the Council has constructed 111 flats, each 
containing either three, four or five rooms and a 
bathroom. The equipment of each flat consists of 
a gas cooker, a thermal storage gas water heater, and 
a gas wash copper. In addition 243 gas fires have 
been installed over the whole estate. Shilling-in- 
the-slot meters have been provided for the tenants. 

The water heaters supply hot water to the kitchen 
sink and to the bath. As the loss of heat with this 
type of appliance is only 1 degree Fahr. per hour, 
the amount of gas used to keep the water hot is 
very small, for a thermostatic device automatically 
reduces the gas consumption when the water in the 
storage cylinder is heated up. 


Gas and Public Health. 

The services of the gas industry to the com- 
munity are concerned with many other aspects of 
town planning than the equipment of dwelling 
houses. The efficient and reliable lighting of 
streets, the heating of water supplies in public 
baths and sports pavilions, the provision in hospitals 
and similar institutions of cooking, heating and 
water heating apparatus of a cleanly and labour- 
saving kind—all these are responsible for a large 
annual gas consumption and much could be written 
about these applications of gas if space permitted. 
The growing uses of gas in industry also have an 
effect on the health and comfort of town dwellers 
by providing hygienic working conditions and 
preventing pollution of the atmosphere by smoke 
and soot. 

The above facts and statistics give some idea of 
the debt the country owes to the gas industry. 
It provides in the home less fatigue for the house- 
wife, better and more nourishing food and a higher 
standard of comfort ; in the factory a scientific fuel 
that has a beneficial effect both on output and on 
the conditions of the workers ; for the community 
generally a cleaner atmosphere with all its con- 
comitant advantages to health and wealth. 





The kitchen of the houses shown on previous page The wash 
copperis part of the standard equipment of the house. Hot water 
is provided by a boiler at the back of the dining room fire 
in which the fuel is gas coke or coal. 


TOWN PLANNING SCHEME FOR NORWICH 

Y the kindness of Mr. Noel B. Rudd, the Town 

Clerk of Norwich, we have been favoured with 
a copy of the Preliminary Statement and coloured 
map No. 2a of the scheme for Norfolk’s capital city. 
The area defined comprises about 6,096 acres. 
The list of streets to be widened or built anew to 
the number of 70, does not interest us particularly, 
though it is important to the people who live and 
work in them. 

Coming to the character zones, there are three: 
dwelling houses, 3,765.1 acres where other buildings, 
but not industries likely to injure the amenity, are 
permitted; shops and business premises, 47.1 
acres where other buildings are allowed ; industrial 
buildings and business premises, 456.3 acres, into 
which other buildings are allowed and offensive trades, 
by consent of the town planning authority 

Density proposed for dwelling houses is not high 
and would scarcely please Mr. Thomas Sharp: 
14, 12, 10, 8 and 6 houses to the acre—12 being the 
largest proportion, on which we have something to 
say when we come to the Map. Height is not to 
exceed 70 ft. in any new building. 
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The areas devoted to Open Spaces are twelve (150 acres), 
public; fourteen (295 acres) private, ten public allot- 
ments and two large spaces (287 acres) of low-lying land, 
which are to be made into public walks and parkways, and 
for the protection of the City’s water supply. 

The map is a delight to look at and very instructive to 
study. First of all is the excluded area of the old city 
itself with seven roads radiating from its centre ; the density 
is high and the streets are often narrow. We understand 
that the Minister has remitted the Scheme to the City Council 
with a view to considering if any amendments are desired 
such as would be secured under the Act of 1932. Perhaps 
Norwich will not at the moment avail herself of the powers 
of 1932 to undertake internal re-development that was not 
possible with the powers of 1925. That may come later, 
and the old and new portions can be co-ordinated as necessity 
dictates. We notice a large portion of built-up land flanking 
Newmarket Road is included in the Scheme under the 
proviso to Section 1. No doubt, about eight areas are 
zoned for industrial buildings and business premises well 
away from the centre. 

The housing densities are intriguing ; five colours 
indicate the proposals. Land surrounding New- 
market Road may have six houses to the acre, four 
areas to the east and five large areas to the west 
may have eight ; ten may have ten; eight may have 
twelve and a few scattered spots may have 14. 

We have heard it said by town planners of eminence 
that the densities indicated in schemes are not to be 
followed geometrically, and we notice here that some 
may be varied. The weakness of the formula appears to 
us to lie in the “unit of land in one ownership.” 
We cannot help feeling that an elastic formula is 
needed to prevent rigidity of development. After 
all, the 3,765 acres zoned for residences may not be 
developed for 50 years—some of it not at all. Must 
Norwich add to herself a residential area as large 
as Letchworth ? 

The population of Norwich declined from 1911 
to 1921 by 829 persons; it increased from 1921 
to 1931 by 5,546. If Norwich fulfils the project 
indicated by the scheme and builds houses to the 
number per acre indicated on p. 6, there will be 
about 42,000 new houses. Let us put four persons 
in each house and we increase the population by 
168,000 persons, while the 1931 Census gives 
Norwich 126,207 persons. At the rate of increase 
of 5,000 every ten years it will be 336 years before 
these houses are required and inhabited. 

Would it not be better to limit the area available 
for development during the next three years and to 
zone the rest of the area as land under which building 
operations are prohibited (Section 15) until the issue 
of a General Development Order? Moreover, 
subsection (2) of Section 15 imposes the duty on 
the local authority every third year to take into 
consideration the desirability of making an order 
with respect to the land upon which the prohibition 
remains ; this enables them to secure development 
by stages, as required. 

We have long suspected that other towns have 
followed the same procedure as Norwich, and we 
have contemplated the necessity of making an 
estimate of the aggregate proposals for England and 
Wales. Meanwhile it has been left to an anonymous 
contributor to the Kensington News to pen the 
following paragraph. 


TOWN PLANNING FOR MILLIONS 


In town planning schemes throughout the country there 
is provision to accommodate an additional population of 
183,000,000 people, or more than four times the present 
population of the whole country, and only one-fifth of the 
country has yet been planned. The population of all the 
Russias could easily be housed on the areas now zoned for 
building in England. On March 31, 1931, some 6,846,036 
acres of land were subject to statutory town-planning control 
and there were millions subject to advisory schemes. About 
4,586,820 acres have been or are in course of being zoned 
for housing. The average density of population will not 
be less than 40 to the acre over the whole housing area. 

We are not aware at the moment of the writer 
of the paragraph or the data upon which the state- 
ment is founded. W.L.H. 


REGIONAL PLANNING IN GERMANY 
By G. MONTAGUE HARRIS, O.B.E. 


HE issue of Zeitschrift fir Kommunalwirtschaft 

for October, 1932, is entirely given up to an 
article on Regional Planning (Landesplanung) in 
Germany by Wolfgang Schmerler, of Dresden. 
The article runs to 44 large pages of double column, 
with, in addition, 7 pages of bibliography. The 
subject is dealt with most thoroughly, both from the 
point of view of principle and from that of actual 
achievements, and contains, not only much informa- 
tion of extreme value, but a most inspiring note as 
to the possibilities and the importance of regional 
planning for the future of human society. 


The result of building development in Germany 
during the last ten or twenty years is that no large 
city, with the exception of Bremen, retains its former 
appearance, in which single family houses predomin- 
ated. Tenement buildings have become typical 
of the German industrial town. In the almost 
complete absence of building regulations, land specu- 
lation was facilitated and as much land as possible 
was used for building. 


In the year 1910 a movement for the preservation 
of open spaces started in the Diisseldorf district, 
the Regierungspriasident setting up a commission 
whose function it was to preserve or provide open 
spaces (‘‘ Griinflaichen”’) for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of that thickly-populated district, and 
also to plan a connected system of lines of com- 
munication. This has developed into an extremely 
active regional committee of an advisory character, 
which under the direction of Dr. H. Hecker, has 
published much literature, including many maps on 
different scales, and has greatly influenced town- 
planning within the region. 

In the Ruhr district the advantages of united 
action in the matter of drainage and water supply were 
specially obvious, owing to the development of 
mining and industry and the existence of a large 
number of towns, and a movement for dealing with 
this region as a whole received early support. 

The idea of regional planning spread rapidly in 
Germany between 1920 and 1930. Four “ counties ”’ 
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of Saxony established the system on a new basis in 
1925-26, a joint organisation, started by Merseburg 
in 1924, developed into a regional planning enterprise 
covering an extensive industrial area of central 
Germany, while Thiringen set up a scheme for its 
eastern area in 1927 and for its central area in 1930. 
Westphalia and the Rhine Province took similar 
action in 1928 and 1929. The Upper Silesian 
industrial district had started even earlier. On the 
lower Elbe and lower Weser, Hamburg and Bremen 
promoted planning for the region. Associations 
were set up for large parts of the province of Hanover. 
The outskirts of Berlin were regionally planned 
from 1929 by the ‘“ Landesplanungsverband Bran- 
denburg-Mitte.” Organisations also exist for 
Niederlausitz and Oberlausitz and for the lower Main. 

The great planning organisation of the Ruhr 
stands on a different footing from that of all others, 
since it is established by a special statute, which 
gives its governing body powers elsewhere possessed 
by local authorities of different grades. It has 
been frequently described and it would occupy too 
much space to deal here with the details of its 
organisation. Suffice it to say that (since the reorganisa- 
tion of local authorities in 1929) it includes 18 
“county boroughs” and the whole or part of 9 
“ counties.” In 1929 it employed 40 higher officials 
and 65 other employees and the main committee 
consisted of 180 representatives. | The executive 
power, however, is mainly concentrated in the 
“* Verbandsprisident ” and the “ Direktor.”” This 
power relates chiefly to the prescription of “traffic 
routes” and “regional open spaces,” but the 
Verband advises on all matters relating to building 
development, takes action with a view to smoke 
prevention and the protection of birds, and prepares 
and publishes maps and plans of the area on different 
scales. It has already reserved vast areas of land 
from building by the method of purchase and would 
extend this system much farther if funds were available. 
The actual building plans are not prepared by the 
Verband, but require its approval and are subject 
to the general provisions of the regional plan, 
which must be revised every three years. 

The area of the regional planning organisation for 
the central German industrial district (Merseburg, 
Anhalt, Magdeburg etc.) is twice as large as that of the 
Ruhr, while its population (about 2 millions) is one 
half as great. The character of the region is quite 
different since it consists largely of valuable agri- 
cultural land with a certain number of both old- 
established and new industries (including important 
chemical concerns), but no great city except Halle. 
It was seen, however, that there was the possibility 
of a development similar to that in the Ruhr and 
therefore steps were taken to prepare for this possi- 
bility beforehand. There is no statute regulating 
the formation of this union, which is entirely volun- 
tary, but the Regierungsprisident in Merseburg 
is ex-officio chairman and this introduces a certain 
state influence. The vice-chairman is the Ober- 
biirgermeister of Halle. There are 12 local com- 
mittees. Its activities are very much on the same 


lines as those of an English advisory joint town- 
planning committee. It has no executive powers 
over its constituent members, but it appears that 
these are generally acting in accordance with the 
recommendations of the union and it is considered 
to be a great and novel achievement to have estab- 
lished so successful a body for an area which trans- 
cends the boundaries, not only of counties, districts 
and provinces, but even of states. 

In Upper Silesia the position of regional planning 
is very similar. The union is here organised on 
much the same lines as the central German union, and, 
equally with it, has only advisory powers, but it is 
firmly established and has done much valuable work. 

The Hamburg-Prussian Regional Planning Com- 
mittee differs from these in that its establishment was 
due to the initiative of the State and not to the 
voluntary co-operation of the local authorities. 
Moreover, as is shown in an admirable report 
recently published by its chief technical adviser, 
Professor Schumacher, the City of Hamburg and the 
State of Prussia agreed that the regional planning 
commission, which was officially appointed, should 
plan the region “‘as though no political frontiers 
existed,” while Hamburg itself has passed an Act 
which clearly defines the scope and meaning of 
regional planning. A very similar arrangement has 
been made between the Prussian State and the City 
of Bremen, and, in the agreement which establishes 
it, it is expressly stated that the cbject is a strengthen- 
ing of the idea of common interest and an extension 
of practical co-operation. 

As the author says, “ there are many fine words 
in treaties and we have become sceptical on this 
point, but here the agreements have already given 
birth to actual achievements in the sphere of co- 
operation.” Indeed, with such examples to show, 
the author claims that regional planning is bringing 
about a better relation between local authorities in 
every sense. Formerly, the only solution of a 
boundary question as between a great city and its 
surroundings appeared to be annexation (Einge- 
meindung). Now there is a possibility of an inter- 
communal solution with the assistance of regional 
planning. 

The political divisions of Germany, considers the 
author, are altogether inappropriate at the present 
day. A number of the regional planning organisa- 
tions, as has already been indicated, represent 
genuine economic districts irrespective of political 
boundaries, whether of town, district, province or 
even state, and this may lead to a reorganisation of 
the whole Reich in accordance with the requirements 
of modern times. 

But even among those who take this view there are 
two schools of thought in Germany. The one, 
represented by Rappoport, would apply regional 
planning only to large industrial districts; the 
other, represented by, among others, H. Delius and 
G. Langen, consider that it is equally important to 
deal with the agricultural districts and, indeed, 
that there is no part of Germany to which regional 
planning should not be applied. 
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After describing specific instances of regional 
planning in purely agricultural districts, and pointing 
to the extent of the changes which are yearly taking 
place even in such districts, the author emphasises 
the importance of regional planning for all land of 
this description, even if it cannot be said to be 
“ripe for building purposes,” and expresses regret 
that no steps in this direction have yet been taken 
in East Prussia, Schleswig-Holstein or Pomerania. 

This view necessarily leads to the idea of planning 
for an area even larger than the region for certain 
purposes, and Herr Schmerler points out that to 
a certain extent this has already been done in Germany 
for a complete system of arterial roads for the whole 
country was published by the Reichsamt fir Land- 
aufnahme in 1930, and the Prussian Government 
are preparing a general plan for water protection 
which will unquestionably need co-operation with 
other states. Railways, canals, air-routes, elec- 
tricity and gas are other matters which are suitable 
for similar treatment. 

Both regional and town planning, however, suffer 
most severely in Germany from the fact that there 
is no general legislation on the subject. One con- 
sequence of this is that any prejudice to private 
interests, no matter how great the advantage to the 
community, which is caused by town-planning 
restrictions, must be fully compensated; another 
is the great difficulty in the way of compulsory 


GARDEN 


(Spo our usual custom we have pleasure 
in printing some extracts from the Chairman’s 
Address delivered to the Ordinary General Meeting 
on December 14th, 1933, of First Garden City, Ltd. 
Sir Edgar Bonham Carter said : 

During the year under review important changes have 
been carried out with regard to the Company’s share and 
loan capital, which intimately affect the accounts.. As 
regards these changes, I do not think it necessary to add 
anything to the clear statement contained in the Directors’ 
Report, except to say that the changes materially improve 
the Company’s financial position, and that they were carried 
out with a minimum of cost. It was pleasing evidence of 
the confidence in which the Company is held by investors 
in its loan capital that the proposal to convert the £200,000 
Registered Debenture Stock into the 5} per cent. new issue 
was accepted by the holders of £188,614 of the old issue 
and that the balance was taken up by applications from 
holders of the old issue as an addition to their existing 
holdings. . 

Taking the assets of the Balance Sheet first, the Freehold 
Property is £634,621, an increase of £6,099 compared with 
last year. Of this £3,970 was expended on the construction 
of Highways and Sewers in the Bedford Road Area and 
£1,419 represents General Development Expenditure. 

The total expenditure on the Water Works amounts to 
£75,015, showing a small increase of £594 only, expended 
on the construction of mains and connections. 

The total expenditure on the Gas Works amounts to 
£138,548. The increase is £3,853. The principal items 
of the additional expenditure were new mains and con- 
nections, cookers, meters and the balance of the cost of the 
charging and coke handling machinery at the Retort House. 

The total expenditure on the Electricity Supply Station 
amounts to £383,400, showing an increase of £19,912. 
Practically the whole of this increase was spent on works 
and apparatus to meet the needs of new consumers, con- 


CITY 


acquisition of land for public purposes. A Prussian 
Bill to meet these and other difficulties has been on 
the stocks for many years, but it has up to the present 
been found impossible to get it passed, and efforts 
at bringing into existence a Town Planning Act 
for the whole Reich have been no more successful. 
Herr Schmerler presents fully the convincing 
reasons for curbing private rights in land in the 
interest of the community and expresses satisfaction 
at the promotion of a Bill by the Government of the 
Reich in-the spring of 1931, to clear up these 
questions. 

All social and industrial life is completely changing 
its character and, as Herr Schmerler thinks, regional 
planning should be recognised as the method of 
guiding the new developments on the true line of 
policy, the key-note of which is decentralisation. 
He is distinctly opposed to overgrown cities. The 
towns must become more rural, the country districts 
more urban. Modern agricultural methods make 
it more possible for the town-bred man to transfer 
his energies to agriculture. Modern methods of 
transport render it unnecessary for industries to be 
located in crowded centres. These are but a few 
of the considerations which Herr Schmerler puts 
before his readers in this remarkable treatise, which 
is in reality more in the character of a book than a 
magazine article and well deserves translation in 
full and the widest possible publication. 


ITEMS 


sisting of cables, meters, connections and apparatus for hire. 

The total net. capital expenditure during the year on 
Freehold Property Account and the Undertakings thus 
amounted to £30,458. 

Turning to the Profit and Loss Accounts, I will first deal 
with the Estate Account. The credit balance on this 
account is £19,178, an increase of £719. Farm, Cottage, 
Residential and Factory Rents have increased by £485, 
chiefly owing to the letting of the new standard factories ; 
Ground Rents have increased by £338, and Profit on work 
executed and Sale of Gravel and Sand by £88. On the 
other side there has been a net: increase of expenses of £191. 

The Gas Profit and Loss Accounts shows a credit balance 
of £8,265, which is £839 less than last year. 

The Water Profit and Loss Account shows a credit balance 
of £5,283, and a small net. increase of £82 compared with 
last year. 

The total» revenue from the Electricity Department 
amounted to £67,464, an increase of £1,923; the total 
expenditure was £46,240; being £1,395 more than last 
year. The credit balance is £21,224, an increase of £528. 

Though commercial and industrial conditions have 
continued difficult, steady progress has been made and 
there are distinct indications at Letchworth that trade is 
improving. 

Thus the consumption both of Gas and Electricity by 
the factories showed substantial increases. Letchworth 
factories took 6,058,100 cubic feet of gas more than in the 
previous year; they also consumed 571,082 more units of 
electricity ; while industries outside Letchworth, exclusive 
of the Arlesey Cement Works, which was closed down 
throughout the year, took 425,953 more units of electricity. 

The greater activity of the factories is reflected in the 
Unemployment Figures of the Labour Exchange. The 
number of registered unemployed in Letchworth are less 
than half what they were at the corresponding date last year. 

As stated in the Directors’ Report, new consumers of 
electricity numbered 945, of whom 617 were in districts 
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outside Letchworth. This is the largest number of new 
consumers obtained in any one year. 


Forty-nine new buildings were completed during the 
year consisting of 47 villas and a double shop. In most 
years since the war the number of buildings erected has 
been augmented by the activity of the Urban District 
Council in building cottages for the working classes, but that 
source of supply is, for the present at least, dammed. No 
new factories were built, but the British Tabulating Machine 
Company and the Hertfordshire Rubber Company made 
important additions to their factories, and recently the 
Irving Air Chute Company, who have hitherto carried on 
the manufacturing of parachutes in the Company’s Tenement 
Factory, have taken a site in New Icknield Way for the 
construction of a modern factory for their expanding business. 


The success of these and other firms and the favourable 
position of Letchworth as regards unemployment are strong 
evidence that a planned town is no less advantageous for 
industry than undoubtedly it is for residence. It is re- 
grettable that the Local Authorities of our great cities are 
so slow in learning this lesson. It has recently been reported 
that the Housing Committee of the London County Council 
has under consideration proposals for mitigating the horrors 
of overcrowding in the centre of London by the erection 
of high tenement flats, ten storeys in height, or even higher. 
Surely the right method of dealing with the overcrowding 
in our large cities is not by fixing the population there, but 
by moving out those families who are able, having regard 
to the nature of their work, to reside further out, and the 
first step towards that solution is to adopt a planning scheme 
which prohibits the establishment of any new industry 
or the extension of an old one in overcrowded areas such as 
the central districts of London. Further, instead of sub- 
sidizing high tenement buildings for the working classes on 
expensive land in the centres of large cities, it would, I 
suggest, be cheaper for the Government to subsidize in- 
dustries to move out to satellite towns or Garden Cities, 
where land is cheap and dwellings for the working classes 
can be erected at a reasonable cost. 


Letchworth has had the privilege of self-government under 
its own Council since 1919 with great benefit to the town. 
I regret to say that the Ministry of Health has recently 
suggested to the Hertfordshire County Council, who are 
reviewing the boundaries of the local authorities within the 
county, that they should consider whether the boundaries 


of Letchworth Urban District Council should be extended 
so as to include the Urban District of Baldock. The sug- 
gested amalgamation has not been asked for either by the 
Letchworth Urban District Council or by the Baldock 
Urban District Council, and it is inconsistent with the 
principle that, so far as possible, a garden city should be a 
self-contained town. This principle is important. For 
on it much of the success of a garden city is dependent. 
Amalgamation would undoubtedly impede the continued 
development of Letchworth in accordance with the principles 
on which it was established. 

The Directors, therefore, are taking steps to oppose the 
suggested amalgamation on the ground that it is of national 
importance that the experiment in town development, which 
Letchworth was established to prove, should be allowed to 
continue and be completed without any extraneous diffi- 
culties being placed in the way of its social or financial 
success. 


THE HOWARD MEMORIAL LECTURE 
By Rt. Hon. Earl of Lytton, K.G. 

HIS lecture was given at Letchworth on February 14th, 

just as this Journal was going to press, and we have no 

space to print more than the following paragraph from 
The Times. The lecture will be reported in our next 
issue. 

“The development of the garden city idea to meet 
problems arising out of the drift of population from country 
to town was suggested by Lord Lytton, president of the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, when he 
delivered the Ebenezer Howard Memorial Lecture at 
Letchworth last night. The tendency of the population to 
crowd into the towns, he said, resulted in congestion, bad 
housing and increasing pressure on transport, with the 
consequent appalling death-roll from road accidents. 

The garden city idea met all the evils he had pointed out. 
It would amalgamate a place like Becontree with a place 
like Slough. It relieved the congestion in existing towns 
by providing satellite towns in new areas where there was 
room both for present needs and for future expansion. 
By combining industries for employment and houses for 
the workers it relieved the traffic problem. By retaining 
rural amenities, open spaces, opportunities for indoor and 
outdoor recreation, pleasant gardens, and a proper propor- 
tion of all classes, it made town life bearable and left the 
worker content to live near his work.” 


OURSELVES WHEN YOUNG 


(From the Rubaiyat of the early residents of Letchworth, who settled there between the years 1903 and 1908 and reassembled at 
Icknield Hall, Letchworth, on Saturday, February 17th, 1934.) 


Ourselves when young did buy a Big Estate, 
Where to from Old Abodes we would migrate; 
Our purpose was, in Rustic Hamlets three, 

A new invented City to create. 


rH. 
Three hundred Souls were dwelling on that Ground— 
Not many more than Norman William found— 
We thought it wrong those Acres should be void, 
While Folks elsewhere too thickly did abound. 


“ 


So we propos’d a ‘‘ Marriage ” Bond be seal’d, 
Uniting Urban Industry and Field 

““*Tis somewhat sudden,” said the Rustic Three 
“High time ”’ we answer’d and they had to yield. 


IV. 
We came One Thousand strong upon a Day 
And cut the ceremonial Clod of Clay ; 
“Ah! why,” you ask, ‘‘ was such a Chance let go 
To cut ten times ten thousand Clods away?” 


Before we laid a Brick or let a Plot 
We plann’d our City to a Line and Dot, 


And, lest our Dividend should rise too high, 
We made it fast in statutory Knot. 


VI. 
Five eager years made up our City’s Spring, 
We spar’d not Brick nor By-law to up-bring 
That hopeful Child as Sample to the Land— 
Sans Slums or Smoke or any noxious Thing. 


So from “ To-morrow” did To-day unfold, 
Then was our City like a Tale not told ; 

Now, growing up in midst of Green Estate, 
We trust it has not started to grow old. 


Harold E. Hare. 
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(Fig. 1). Paddington: View of typical street in danger of deterioration, partly subject to reconditioning 


A PUBLIC UTILITY SOCIETY IN PADDINGTON 


“Time and Tide,” in a recent issue, contains a critical 
paragraph, from which we may take a few words : 


“Unfortunately, the moral influence of the Church 
as a whole is at present seriously handicapped by the fact 
that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners continue to draw 
an increasing income—now valued at £70,000—from one 
of the worst slums in London—the Bishoprick Paddington 
Estate. In the few cases where the Commissioners 
manage their own Paddington property, it is well super- 
vised and in good repair; but the main part of this large 
income comes from ground rents from dilapidated and 
insanitary warrens ; Clarendon Street, Darlington Terrace, 
Harrow Road, and Church Wards. Here is appalling 
overcrowding—cases of six and eight in one room. The 
Rent Restriction Acts are circumvented ; the property is 
verminous, damp, dark and filthy ; the infant mortality 
rate is the highest in London, rising in Church Ward to 
129. Certainly the Commissioners’ legal position is 
unsatisfactory. But if they chose to risk their ground- 
rent they could force through improvements. The gain 
in moral influence would be worth even £70,000.” 


It is pleasing, therefore, to realise that something is 
being done to uplift the depressed people of this area, by 
the Paddington Housing Association Ltd., whose property 
was lately visited by the Secretary of this Association and 
the Editor. of this Journal. Miss Barbara Bliss, the Hon. 
Secretary, kindly conducted us round the area. 


The property is like that seen in so many parts of London. 
The houses were, for their period, well built and occupied 
presumably by well-to-do people in former generations, 
but they now have fallen into disrepair and are occupied by 
poorer people, and are densely overcrowded. Clarendon 
Street, referred to above, is illustrated here by a photograph, 
and it can hardly be believed that this street and others like 
it are fast falling into a state of slumdom. 


The Paddington Housing Association possesses 84 houses 
and accommodates 1,363 houses in and about the Clarendon 
Street area. Leasehold and freehold houses are bought and 


reconditioned. Whenever possible, additional sanitary 
conveniences are added, water is laid on each floor and a 
bathroom is provided. The property is placed under the 
skilled management of women managers trained in the 
Octavia Hill system. 


There is keen competition among the people who live 
in the overcrowded streets to become tenants of the Associa- 
tion, and the number of rooms owned by the Association 
is pitifully inadequate to meet the demand. Funds are 
urgently required to enable it to buy and recondition more 
houses both within and round about the Clarendon Street 
area. 


The Canal, which ordinarily would be an amenity and to 
some extent still is so, is on a higher level than the basements 
of the houses which are on its bank, and water percolates 
into the backyards, which resemble prison walls more than 
anything else we have seen. Some of the houses in these one- 
time middle-class streets have double basements, in which 
now no one is permitted to live. It is almost incompre- 
hensible how in former years such habitations could have 
been built and occupied. A basement window, seen through 
a grating in the pavement, was pointed out to us, where not 
long ago twelve people lived in one room. 


The work of the Association is in every way commendable, 
and is an example of what can be done by such Societies to 
mitigate conditions, which grow slowly and almost unob- 
served by the eye of authority. 


The characteristic view of backyards between two terraces 
here printed illustrates the way in which every vacant space 
is being filled up, not only in Paddington, but all over London. 
So much so that the “‘ garden ” has to be raised to a higher 
level, and in our picture a child can be seen standing in 
sunshine. 


Another expedient adopted by the Paddington Housing 
Association is the new use of the basement rooms. Here, 
as shown, a back room has been converted into a bathroom 
for the use of the several families in the houses, and is pro- 
vided with a stove for heating the water. W.L.H. 
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(Fig. 2). Paddington: View of back yards between two terraces. 


SOME SOCIAL SURVEYS 


A Survey of the Standard of Living in Sheffield. 


HIS is the ninth of a series of very valuable and ex- 

tremely well-prepared Reports of the Sheffield Social 

Survey Committee. As with the Report on Housing in 
Sheffield, this one on the standard of living was also pre- 
pared by Mr. A. D. K. Owen. 


The purpose of the Report was not to demonstrate the 
poverty which exists in Sheffield, but to make clear what is 
meant when that word is used, and to give some idea of the 
extent to which poverty is distributed in the city. 

The investigations covered by the Report were based 
upon 4,120 households, selected by taking every thirtieth 
house on the electoral roll. The actual visiting was confined 
to working-class households, which reduced the number to 
3,329, occupying 3,078 separate dwellings. All the con- 
tributary factors of living conditions were considered, such 
as wages, places of work, method and cost of transport, 
income other than wages, rents, and the number of rooms 
occupied. 

Care was taken to dissociate the measurement of poverty 
from the standard of living ot the persons making the investi- 
gation, and the standard of minimum needs worked out by 
Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, and adopted by Professor 
Bowley was taken as the basis. 


The cost of living was calculated by classifying minimum 
requirements under the headings of food, clothing, cleansing 
materials, light and fuel, and after collating the requirements 
and the costs, a composite standard was arrived at. 


In the matter of food standards, the costs of a minimum 
standard diet was based upon the average price obtained 
from four types of shops, namely, the small shop, the large 
private shop, branches of multiple shops, and branches of 
Co-operative Societies. 

The investigations revealed that the Sheffield minimum 
needs standard, combining the allowance for the four classi- 
fications of need mentioned above, require that a family 
comprised of husband, wife, two school children and an 
infant, should normally be in receipt of an income of 24/114 
per week, but this makes no allowance for rent or conven- 
tional luxuries such as tobacco, papers, etc. 


To the composite standard must, therefore, be added 
13/7, making a total income requirement of 38/6 per week. 
This figure was, therefore, taken as the poverty line, and by 
obtaining information on specially prepared cards as to 
family income and expenditure, the number of persons 
living above or below this poverty line was ascertained. 
The poverty line for families larger and smaller than the 
one taken for example in this review, was also ascertained, 
on a similar set of figures. 


It was found, when the returns were analysed, that in 
a week of full earnings 94.1 per cent. of working-class families 
were above the poverty line, and 5 per cent. below, and 0.9 
per cent. were marginal cases, but the proportion of working- 
class population on or below the poverty line proved to be 
greater than that of the families : thus 79.3 per cent. were 
above the poverty line and 17.1 per cent. below, and 3.6 
per cent. were marginal cases. 


A further analysis was made, which revealed that of 
those recorded as being above the poverty line, 82.8 per cent. 
were 50 per cent. above and 11.3 per cent. were less than 
50 per cent. above. Similarly, of those recorded as below 
the poverty line, 2.3 per cent. were less than 33 per cent. 
below, and 2.7 per cent. were more than 33 per cent. below. 


The Report contains an interesting summary of the causes 
of poverty, as revealed amongst the households whose cases 
were investigated. Unemployment accounted for 60 pe 
cent. of the cases, and sickness, incapacity, temporary or 
permanent, old age, and low earnings, showed an average of 
5 per cent. and widowhood 10 per cent. of the cases. 


A study of poverty or standard of living could not, of 
course, disregard the question of rents, which further led 
to the consideration of the type of house, number of rooms, 
etc., obtained for rent paid, and the distribution of rents in 
relation to the working-class households. Some valuable 
statistical tables are included to illustrate the result of the 
enquiry under this head. Of the number of households 
included in the Survey, 476 were paying a rent from 8/- to 
8/11, and of these 248 obtained four rooms. 

Half the working-class houses of the city were rented well 
below the normal rent charges of the Corporation, but over 
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one-sixth actually rented at less than 7/- per week, including 
rates. The most numerous type of house, the five-roomed 
house, is let at 11/- per week, including rates, and only 8 
per cent. of the houses were rented at more than 13/- per 
week inclusive. 


Rent is normally the largest single item of expenditure 
in working-class budgets, and the Survey Committee has 
included in the Report statistics resulting from an examina- 
tion of the record cards. This reveals that cut of 2,842 
working-class families 7.3 per cent.. paid more than one 
third of their income in rent, 20.5 per cent paid more than 
one-fifth, but less than one-third of their income in rent, 
and 72.2 per cent. paid less than one-fifth of their income 
in rent. 


There were 13 cases where over half of the family income 
was paid in rent. 

The investigation into overcrowding shows an interesting 
comparison on the various standards which have come to be 
known as the Registrar’s standard, the sex standard, and the 
Manchester standard. In comparing the first and the third 
of these standards, it was found that 3.2 per cent. of working- 
class households were overcrowded on the Registrar’s 
standard, whereas 17.8 per cent. were overcrowded on the 
Manchester standard. 

The Report is one of the most comprehensive yet published, 
and undoubtedly has been prepared upon a well-considered 
scientific background. 


Housing in Hulme. 

HIS Report, published by .he Manchester and Salford 

Better Housing Council, deals with an area which has 

recently been subject to a Ministry of Health Inquiry 
in connection with the proposals of the Corporation for 
clearance. To survey the area two Sub-Committees were 
appointed, one to obtain information relating to present 
conditions and the other to consider schemes of rehousing. 
Three areas were selected. In the first 66 houses were 
taken as samples. In the second 194, and in the third area 


206. The result of the Survey, as embodied in the Report, 
discloses the fact that 40 per cent. of the persons whose 
family circumstances were investigated, were willing to 
move, but of this number 45 per cent. were unable to pay 
the rents of houses on the new cottage estates. 


Rents are already high in the existing houses in com- 
parison with wages, which is shown by the disclosure that 
only 41.9 per cent. of the tenants were able to pay the existing 
rents. The Report contains several tables, which analyse 
the capacity to pay, and are well worth a study. Another 
table shows the condition of 326 houses which were inspected. 
This table is reproduced, as the information contained 
shows the prevailing conditions : 


Structure fairly satisfactory if ie 66 
a indifferent "F ce as 101 

45 bad oe - Sa - 64 
Unsatisfactory (repairs) ae fe = 66 
(vermin) wa as a 50 

(other reasons) a aia 50 

Number of houses without baths .. a 325 
me ade lag a wash boilers .. 158 

* “ae food store fy 257 

*» a ts ‘3 scullery ~ 146 

a Bee. a with outside sink only .. 19 

$s »» 9 Without inside tap ed 24 


where W.C. is shared b 
two or more families in 
different houses aa 31 


Consideration was given to overcrowding, and com- 
parisons made on the Registrar-General’s standard and the 
well-known Manchester standard. On the former 5.5 per 
cent. of the houses were overcrowded, but on the Man- 
chester standard 44.1 per cent. 

The Report is another addition to a series of illuminating 
and valuable Reports already issued for various districts 
in Manchester. A.T FP. 





(Fig. 3). 


Paddington: Back room of basement converted into bathroom, with stove for heating water 
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NEGRO HOUSING IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
SOUTH AFRICA 


A Comparison and a Contrast 
By PETER HUTCHISON. 


HE President’s Conference on Home Building and 

Home Ownership in America has made a very valuable 

contribution to one aspect of the housing problem in 
its report on Negro Housing. This work, the result of a 
detailed study by an able committee, is the most stimulating 
treatment of the question we have yet seen. Although the 
provision of accommodation for coloured peoples is happily 
not a matter in which those concerned with housing in 
this country need interest themselves, there is yet more 
to be learned from the study of this aspect of the subject in 
the United States than would at first sight appear to those 
unacquainted either with the magnitude of the problem or 
with the methods recommended and in part adopted for 
dealing with it. 

It has first to be considered whether the housing of 
negro Americans is only one aspect of the wider question 
of the housing of the poorer classes, common to almost 
all civilized peoples, or whether it is a highly specialized 
problem peculiar to the United States and South Africa 
and demanding treatment totally different from that adopted 
in countries where the people to be housed are of one colour 
and nationally homogeneous although perhaps not of one 
race. In other words, can coloured people in the United 
States and South Africa be regarded as in the same category 
with the poorer sections of the whites in those countries and 
capable of being dealt with along the same lines as the 
poorer sections of the population in Europe, or are their 
standards of upbringing and outlook so fundamentally 
different that the two problems are in no way comparable ? 

Although there is a ready answer to this question it may 
be stated that such attempts as have hitherto been made 
to deal with the housing of black peoples in white com- 
munities have been conditioned by the subjective attitude 
of the whites rather than by impartial study of the question 
in relation to the requirements and aspirations of the negro. 
Racial prejudice, past history and present social and economic 
conditions have led to a totally different problem or series 
of problems in South Africa and the United States. In 
the former country indeed the matter is further complicated 
by the presence of a large number of Indians, Asiatics of 
Dutch East-Indian origin, and “ coloured” people partly 
of white extraction who are of a sufficiently pronounced 
type to create a special housing need of their own. More- 
over, in South Africa the white population is in a tiny 
minority, while in North America it is in the vast majority, 
and consequently efforts to raise the standard of living 
of the negro in the United States are not looked upon with 
the suspicion that they are in South Africa. 

Throughout the towns of South Africa the high infant 
mortality rate of the non-European population gives some 
indication of the appalling housing conditions of the native 
population. In 1929 the Department of Public Health 
of Cape Town reported that it was essential that some 
State or municipal assistance should be given if gross over- 
crowding and insanitation were to be avoided. Dean Lavis 
has made himself conspicuous in Cape Town by agitating 
for improved housing conditions and a few improvements, 
notably the Athlone Scheme, previously described in this 
journal, have been undertaken by the Government through 
subsidies. In Johannesburg, in spite of housing estates 
being laid out in compounds for land miners, the conditions 
are certainly no better, and the visitor from Europe is 
appalled at the welter of races herded together in the back 
streets of “the sunshine city built on gold.” ‘That the 
problem is a big one cannot be denied, but it is disappointing 
to note both the méagreness of the efforts made to deal 
with it and indeed the scant realization among the bulk of 
the white population of its very existence. 





Native Housing of White and Coloured People 
in Johannesburg 


The position in the United States is more hopeful. The 
authors, in the beginning of their report, state that ‘‘ it may 
be assumed that the normal basis for the establishment of 
an American home, with respect to location, equipment, 
care and ownership, is not only acceptable but a requisite 
of that type of citizenship which is the objective of these 
inquiries,” thus revealing how far in advance America is 
of South African opinion, and at the same time providing 
the justification for a study of this report by English readers. 

Although the housing conditions of negroes in the United 
States have for long been unsatisfactory, it was not until 
the War, when alien immigration was largely restricted, and 
there was a demand for labour in the factories of the in- 
dustrial northern cities which could only be met by an 
influx of negroes from the cotton growing south, that the 
problem in its present form really became acute. This 
shifting of the question from a rural to an urban basis also 
paved the way for a reform in the housing conditions of the 
rural negro workers, thus providing a striking parallel to the 
history of housing reform in this country where it might be 
said that the conditions brought about by the industrial 
revolution ultimately led to measures dealing with the 
housing of the agricultural labourer. 

While much of this report deals with the social factors 
involved in the housing of negroes in various parts of America, 
and is consequently of not much interest to the English 
reader, useful accounts are also given of various housing 
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Iron Sheds for Housing of Natives in 
Johannesburg 


projects of a quasi-public utility kind. There is a familiar 
ring in the description of one of these schemes, “‘ although 
it began as a risk, it was found that results, both social and 
financial, exceeded estimates.’ Impressive Statistics are 
quoted to show the improvement in both death and crime 
rates after it was instituted. The Octavia Hill system has 
been on the whole a success. We note, however, that it is re- 
ported from Philadelphia that “‘ it seems, in direct contrast to 
the high purpose that prompted its origin, to have been forced 
to subordinate its social betterment motive, more or less, to 














the necessity of making the venture continue to pay 
dividends,” though we read later on that “‘ what they have 
been able to do is to take over and improve exceptional 
cases of dilapidated dwellings throughout poor areas of the 
city and afterwards play the part of a good landlord.” It 
is not quite clear from the report how far, if at all, women 
House Property Managers are employed in negro house 
improvement schemes, and it would appear that the blessed 
prefix Octavia Hill is used on the other side of the Atlantic 
in as elastic a sense as, in another connection, the words 
Garden City are used in this country. 

Two facts are worthy of note in support of the thesis 
that given anything like equal social and economic oppor- 
tunities the negro is capable of living up to the same standard 
of housing as white Americans. In the first place, a large 
number of negroes have become home-owners and we 
are told that since 1920 in both North and South there has 
been a tremendous increase in the amount of city properties 
owned by them. The means of accelerating this process 
are discussed at length and in the transition from tenancy 
to ownership lies one of the most encouraging signs for 
the future. Secondly, some of the finest homes in certain 
American cities are owned and inhabited by negroes and 
in at least one instance such a home won first prize in a 
Better Homes Competition. 

Architects and directors of public utility and municipal 
housing schemes in this country will be interested in the 
detailed account of the lay-out of the Paul Laurence Dunbar 
Apartments in New York and the Michigan Boulevard 
Garden Apartments in Chicago, complete with nursery 
schools and similar social amenities long familiar on the 
continent and now making their appearance in housing 
developments in England. 

It is extremely difficult to compare the merits of housing 
ventures in different countries as the social factors vary so 
enormously ; for this reason much of the report is difficult 
to interpret in terms of English comparisons. Nevertheless, 
it is interesting to note of the Rosenwald scheme in Chicago 
that it is five storeys in height and covers less than 40 per 
cent. of the six acres of land involved. The return on 
capital invested is 6 per cent. and there is only a loss by 
default of about one-eighth of one per cent. 

The report is divided into a series of studies of different 
aspects of the housing problem as it affects the negro popu- 
lation. At the end of each section are a number of recom- 
mendations, while more than half the report is taken up with 
appendices dealing with such matters as crime and legislation 
affecting negroes. There are a number of excellent illus- 
trations, those of domestic interiors being especially worthy 
of note. 








A Native ‘Garden City” for married mine workers at Johannesburg 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
MORE WORKS ON TOWN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


Town and Regional Development : A Guide to the 
Town and Country Planning Act 1932. By Mr. 
Harry Chapman. 1933. London: J. M. Dent and 
Sons, Ltd. 10/6 net. 


E add to our lengthy series of reviews of books, 

produced out of the coming of the Town and Country 

Planning Act, a study of a work by our friend and 
one-time colleague, Mr. H. Chapman, who was for many 
years an officer of this Association. He now occupies the 
post of Organising Secretary of the International Federation 
for Housing and Town Planning. 

The work opens with a review of the progress made in 
town and regional development during the last twenty-five 
years. After paying tribute to the improvements achieved, 
the author argues that the main problem, i.e., the prevention 
of agglomeration in great towns and the consequent destruc- 
tion of the countryside, has yet to be tackled. He argues 
that we must first make up our minds what we want our 
towns to be, and then see that the necessary authority is 
provided for producing the desired results. A strong plea 
is made for a national survey and the carrying out of a 
national plan under the control cf a national commission. 
The present policy of drift, it is suggested, must not be 
allowed to continue. Special emphasis is given to the 
need for safeguarding agriculture. 

The work then goes on to deal with the Town and Country 
Planning Act. A chapter is devoted to a clear and concise 
outline that gives the reader an opportunity of viewing the 
Act as a whole, that is to say, it gives a view of ‘ the wood ’ 
before inspecting the individual ‘ trees.’ Helpful explana- 
tions are given with regard to terminology used in the Act. 

The title of the book has a meaning and an outlook which 
are revealed in the author’s introductory chapter, from 
which we quote a few paragraphs. 


“Regional planning received its first impetus from a 
realisation of the interdependence of neighbouring towns. 
Latterly there has arisen a growing concern about the 
countryside which led to statutory recognition of the necessity 
for country planning; thus the town-planning Acts have 
given place to the Town and Country Planning Act. 

During the nineteenth century, when the railways were 
built and new areas were opened for building, no advantage 
was taken of the opportunity offered by improved transport 
for spreading population and industry in a rational manner. 
Building development went on, first along the roads or 
railways in ribbon fashion, later on filling up between the 
main arteries ; and when this filling-up process was com- 
pleted ribbon development began all over again. 

What are we to say of the future? I think it would be 
absurd to expect very much from town planning if the 
authorities and the public do not make up their minds as 
to what type of town development they intend to produce . 
‘'The most important lessons to be learned from the great 
periods of town planning in ancient and medieval times 
are that those responsible had definite ideas of what their 
towns should be and that authority was not lacking for seeing 
that these ideas were carried out. This is precisely what 
we need to-day. Having given up all thought of inexorable 
laws in economics and having embarked upon a period of 
‘ organisation of commerce, finance, industry, agriculture and 
marketing, we must be done with leaving town development 
to blind forces and must embark upon a period of town 
development based upon national considerations ; in fact 
we must have a national development plan. 

It may be argued that when regional plans have been 
prepared all over the country they will collectively form a 
national plan, or at any rate be the basis for one. I think 
this is erroneous. Regional plans will prevent the worst 
from happening and their preparation will eventually bring 
large numbers of people into’ direct contact with the diffi- 
culties of the situation. 


The chief function, therefore, of a national plan would 
be the distribution of population and industry in the interest 
of national economy and public welfare. This plan should 
be prepared by a permanent national planning and develop- 
ment commission with full authority over all regional and 
town-planning authorities This survey should be 
presented in brief and mainly graphic form. The next step 
would be the preparation of a national plan, in broad outline, 
based on national needs.” 


These are ideas expected to be shared by members of 
our Association. 

Thereafter the book discusses the Town and Country 
Planning Act of 1932 in great detail. The chief value 
of this, we think, is that it follows not the Act, section by 
section, as a lawyer might do, but the actual procedure 
which a town planning officer must adopt. Thus we skip 
about from Section 1 to Section 36, back to 3 and 4 and on 
to 11, and so on. London has Sections 52 (1), 50(4), 50(2), 
50(3), 50(1), 50(5), 50(6), 50(7) and 50(9) while landowners 
have Sections 6 (1 and 2), 6 (6 and 7),9, 14, 28 and 36. 

It often puzzles us as to why an Act of Parliament cannot 
begin at the beginning and end at the end. The first de- 
cision is the repeal of old laws : why not say so at once and 
get rid of them? The next is to say who is to do what is 
proposed to be done; why wait till Section 11 for this 
information? The result of this antiquated method is 
that the Councillors are at the mercy of the Surveyor and 
he in the hands of the solicitor. Our lucid lecturers, on cold 
winter nights, have to tell the public what it all means! 
Legislation ‘‘ by reference ’ keeps everyone in the dark and 
is adopted in no other science or art. Reading begins with 
the alphabet, history with the book of Genesis, mathematics 
with Wightman’s simple arithmetic. 

Even Mr. Chapman, with light in his mind, thinks it 
necessary to load his book with a reprint of 85 pages of the 
Act, which can be got for 1/6, and which nobody needs 
if the book has made things clear. 


The Law Relating to Town and Country Planning. 
By W. Ivor Jennings, M.A., LL.B. 7/6 net. 

HIS is the third part of Mr. Jennings’ book on the 

law relating to Town and Country Planning. The 

first two parts appeared in one volume, and were re- 
viewed in our May issue. It was stated there that it 
constituted the most comprehensive and useful work on 
the new Town Planning law which has so far been published. 
Part III, which is now issued, contains a chapter on Planning 
Procedure, giving a full explanation of the 44 steps which 
have to be taken between the resolution to plan and the 
final approval by the Minister. 

In Chapter 2 Mr. Jennings has included the regulations 
governing the procedure in the preparation of Schemes 
and the General Transitional Order. Chapter 3 explains 
the procedure for Interim Development and contains the 
General Interim Development Order for 1933 

The chapter which will be of most value to members and 
officials of Local Authorities is that which explains the 
procedure to be followed for Schemes which are in course 
of preparation under the 1925 Act. 


Regional Planning 
EVERAL Regional Planning Committees have published 
S cxplanstory leaflets for the benefit of persons developing 
within the region. This idea has always been commended 
by us and we are glad to see that two other Committees 
have now produced their pamphlets. 


The Banbury and District Foint Regional Planning Com- 
mittee has published a most excellent pamphlet, 6d., post 
free, to help in the operation of the scheme over the whole 
area. The Regional Planning Officer, Mr. T. T. Thomson, 
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is to be congratulated on his production. The booklet 
tells the reader why planning has become an essential public 
service, and the particular need for it in rural areas. It 
points out the difference between the charms of a well- 
developed village or town and the untidy appearance of 
long strings of isolated houses, bungalows and _ shacks, 
which is so common. 

The object of the Town and Country Planning Act is 
also explained, and in detail the objective of the Banbury 
and District Regional Planning Committee. In such an 
area as is covered by the Committee there is a particular 
need for regulating the design and external appearance of 
buildings, and to allow interim development to proceed 
pending the final approval of the Scheme. These matters 
are fully dealt with in the booklet, and an appendix contains 
notes of materials best suited to the district. This last must 
be of inestimable advantage to builders, enabling them at 
the outset to specify the correct and most suitable material. 


The Lancaster and District Regional Planning Committee. 
A small pamphlet has been issued by this Committee giving 
the general object of planning, with special notes on interim 
development and the procedure for obtaining a General 
Interim Development Order. It also gives the procedure 
which must be followed in the submission of proposals for 
development in the area covered by the Schemes. The 
last paragraph of the pamphlet is a valuable suggestion, 
namely, that the Regional Planning Officer, Mr. J. H. 
Johnson, will be glad at any time to discuss plans with those 
proposing to build or develop land. 


Blackbourn’s Plain and Practical Guide to District 
Development under Planning Act, 1932. Price 12/6. Mr. 
Blackbourn, who is a solicitor, is Chairman of the Herne 
Bay Joint Planning Committee, and his book has been 
written out of his experience of the need of a re-arrangement 
of the general character of most Town Planning books. 
After an outline of the 1932 Act, with replies to such questions 
as to how to begin to plan, how to commence and continue 
a Scheme, who is to plan, how owners may be affected, and 
how disputes are determined, Mr. Blackbourn gives an 
index of the contents of the Act, with marginal notes as to 
the Section of the Act to which reference must be made. 
The book departs from general books on the subject in that 
it picks out the subject-matter of each section, and upon 
this an index is compiled. This enables readers to find 
the relevant Section of the Act by instant reference. 


The Town and Country Planning Act, 1932, Explained. 
By Reginald Poole, F.S.I., M.T.PJ. 3/6 net. This 
book follows more closely the traditional order, starting 
with an introductory chapter, followed by chapters on the 
scope of the Act, and the contents of a Town Planning 
Scheme. It departs a little from the usual custom when 
the author picks out certain aspects of planning and develops 
their importance and rightful place in a Scheme. In this 
way he deals with Preservation of Amenities, General 
Development Orders, Compensation and Betterment, the 
Acquisition of Land, and Agreement with Owners, and 
Provisions as to Garden Cities. In the first Appendix is 
included model bye-laws with respect to petrol-filling 
stations, which is an undoubted asset to the book. 


Planning for the Small American City, by Russell 
Van Nest Black, Chicago: Public Administrative Service 
(1 dollar). 


“SMALL CITY,” as viewed by the author, contains 

50,000 persons or less and fits the number suggested 

for British Garden Cities. The pamphlet has three 
parts and 20 sections. The first deals with ‘‘ Making the 
City Plan,” the second with ‘‘ What Modern Planning 
offers the Small City’; ‘“‘ Carrying out the Plan” is the 
third part There are many fine illustrations and dia- 
grams of administrative organization so dear to the American 
mind. We think the book should be useful to English readers 
on this side. 


The Rebuilding of Blighted Areas, by Clarence Arthur 
Perry and C. Earl. New York: Regional Plan Association 
Inc. (price not given). 


T first reading it is not clear what is meant by the 

word “ blighted.” The editor of the book seems to 

suggest in his Foreword that it is a section of a city 
“that has no apparent future.”” The author’s opening 
words affirm that ‘ Blight is a form of economic depression 
. . . It begins usually little by little, works silently and re- 
quires years to get into full swing.” A little later we learn 
—+f we interpret the American language correctly—that a 
blighted area is what we call a slum. Clearance, replanning 
and rebuilding are the three phases of the complete process. 
“ Blight ” is still further explained as ‘‘ an insidious malady 
that attacks urban residential districts. It appears first 
as a barely noticeable deterioration and then progresses 
gradually through many stages toward a final condition 
known as the slum.”’ Clearly, therefore, the title of the 
book is parallel to our slum clearance, improvement and 
redeveloping of built-up areas. 

A particular case in Queens—New York—is studied in 
closest detail. The plan on p. 30 looks excellent and the 
perspective on the Frontispiece gives another view. Clearly, 
the rebuilding as prophesied promised a very real future ! 


Land Utilisation Map of England and Wales : Ipswich, 
Sheet 87 Southampton, Land Utilisation Survey. of 
Great Britain. Ordnance Survey on cloth 5/- on 
paper 4/-. 


FTER many years of desire a great fulfilment has begun. 

We are to know the use to which the land of our country 

is put, in a form as perfect as the art of cartography can 
design, by an authority that is highest and a staff that is 
competent to the task they have undertaken. The Director 
of the Survey is Mr. L. Dudley Stamp, B.A., D.Sc., etc., 
and the Organising Secretary is Mr. Edward C. Willatts, 
B.Sc.(Econ.). The central office is at the London School 
of Economics, Houghton Street, London, W.C.2. 

We cannot do better than quote a few words from the 
leaflet which accompanied the map under review and the 
Index to the Popular Edition Sheets of England and Wales. 

“‘At the present time when the Agricultural situation in 
Great Britain is attracting so much attention and when it 
would appear that we are on the eve of changes of far- 
reaching importance, the value of this survey cannot be 
over-estimated. 

The whole of Great Britain is being covered, and six 
sheets of the One-Inch Maps embodying the results of the 
Survey have now been published; Sheet 35, Liverpool ; 
58, Cromer; 87, Ipswich; 114, covering area south-west 
of London; 142, Isle of Wight, etc.; sheet 4, Shetland. 
Those in course of preparation are Sheet 112, Marlborough ; 
68, Firth of Forth; 74, Edinburgh. 

It can fairly be claimed from these maps that they are 
the most complete topographical sheets which have ever 
been published. Not only do they show all the detail 
which appears on the “ one-inch’ maps of Great Britain, 
but in addition, by means of attractive and boldly contrasted 
colours, the use to which the land is put. The picture is 
complete. At a glance we see not only what we are accus- 
tomed to find in the best topographical maps—roads, 
railways, towns, rivers, contours and so forth, but in addition 
to that, the chess-board of cultivation as it is revealed when 
we fly over the land in an aeroplane. Heaths, commons, 
woodlands, gardens, grass-land and arable land, and their 
distribution and relative areas and positions are shown the 
moment we glance at one of these sheets. 

The sheet-lines are the same as those of the Popular 
edition ‘“ one-inch” map. Not only will these maps 
appeal to all those who are interested in agriculture and the 
economics of land utilisation but to everyone who studies 
the country from any angle. Particularly those who use 
“ one-inch ” maps for walking or rambling will derive an 
added interest from these precise pictures of the character 
of the countryside.” 
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We choose the map of Ipswich for private reasons because 
Suffolk, with its capital, is our editorial homeland. A 
kaleidoscope of six colours meets the eye and tells a story 
of Nature’s giant labours and Man’s historical industry. 
Large and small green areas are indicative of forest, wood- 
land, meadowland and permanent grass; brown arable 
land and market gardens constitute the greater proportion ; 
yellow is the colour of heath and moorland, purple of gardens, 
orchards and nurseries, while red is the colour of the town 
and single buildings dotted in thousands. We can see, or 
imagine, what the people in and around Ipswich are doing, 
and can foresee their needs in town and country planning 
which shall give them the best physical structure for their 
industrial and economic processes. Three important 
rivers flow to the sea: the Orwell, from Ipswich, with its 
wide and muddy estuary, the Deben, from Debenham, past 
Woodbridge to the coast, and the curious Alde which runs 
to the shore at Aldeburgh, then changes its mind and turns 
— through the marshes to debouch at Hollesley 

y. 


The British Isles : A Geographic and Economic Survey 
by L. Dudley Stamp and Stanley H. Beaver, with con- 
tributions from Sir Josiah Stamp and D. K. Suree. 1933. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 25/- net. 


HIS is the book we have long awaited and now welcome 

as timely and valuable far beyond its price. It, and 

books like it, should lie at the basis of our pyramid of know- 
ledge and supply the data for all proposals and policies, 
It is quite true, as the authors say, that the “ discredited 
science of geography ” has been in need of a “ resurrection 
from the dead,” and further, that geography does not stop 
at painted areas on maps, but goes on into soils and land 
utilization, industry, economics, peopling, communications 
and politics. 

A book like this should be produced—by compulsion if 
necessary—for every country in the world, and lastly, for 
the world itself. Then we should know where and by what 
we live and what we ought to do about it. Meanwhile, we 
muddle on in semi-chaos with the illuminating facts and 
their meaning—which would extract us from half our troubles 
—hidden from our eyes. 

Men have for long imagined that it is they 





Q ‘MILES 


who rule the world; the truth is that the 
world rules mankind, and sooner we wake 
up to this fact the better. The life of the 
Eskimo is fundamentally what the polar 
regions make it; likewise the tropics and 
100 the temperate zones; man’s specific re- 
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sponsibility begins where Nature’s deter- 
mination ends. 

But now to the book! As indicated above, 
it all concerns our interests, but especially 
the chapters dealing with Land Utilization 
and Agriculture ; the greater industries, the 
peopling of the British Isles, the Develop- 
ment of Settlements, the Growth of Com- 
munications and London. It is true that 
garden cities are not mentioned in the index 
—but that does not matter, for the book is 
a “Survey” not a proposition. All the 
author’s facts, in our hands, lead up to our 
main thesis. 


Land Utilisation. Chapter VII. is short 
and need not be long, for it is merely the 
juice of the great labour undertaken by the 
Ordnance Survey under the direction of 
Mr. L. Dudley Stamp, of which we give a 
separate notice above. It is enough to say 
here that the land of the British Isles is 
divided into five categories: woods and 
plantations, rough grazing land, permanent 
pasture, arable and other lands. The first 
area is proportionately greater than similar 
lands in Europe; the second is high in 
Scotland and low in Ireland; the third has 
the highest proportion and is increasing 
rapidly ; the fourth is large but decreasing. 
As to the fifth, it, of course, includes built up 
areas, but much besides not scheduled. 
Land “‘ unaccounted ” for in the Agricultural 
Census of 1925 totals over 124 million acres 
—too large an area to be terra incognita in the 
20th century. People simply will not fill 
up the forms ! 


Peopling. Chapter XXV. is most fascinat- 
ing and serves the historical instinct; its 
modern features are saddening for they in- 
clude rural depopulation—one of our basic 
topics. Present facts provide us with a problem 
to be solved by “ decentralization and re- 
centralization,’”’ which again are not named 
in the index—but it does not matter. 





Settlements.. Chapter XXVI. grows out of 





Map of the Principal Roads in Great Britain 


(By courtesy of the Publishers) 


its predecessor and is very illuminating and 
reveals the uncanny if unconscious wisdom 
of our people from the very beginning 
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in the appropriation of the land surfaces to fundamental 
usages which life imposes. The maps (e.g.) of market 
towns of East Anglia on pp. 565-6 tell of the action of a 
common mind and tradition at work for a period of 
centuries. Hitler-Musso-Stalin does not do everything in the 
world ; the people have been disposing of their life and 
work with intelligence and success. Please let them alone ! 

On page 567 the authors break off for a moment to con- 
sider what are the essential functions of a town or an urban 
settlement, and group them into five : commercial, adminis- 
trative, industrial, social and residential. These functions 
require physical zones, and again lead on to town planning 
—which is not mentioned in the index, but no matter. 


Communications. We live in and by motion; we must 
have roads and transport, and so Chapter XXVII. provides 
the survey of navigable waterways, railways and roads. 
Has anyone drawn a map of the three systems combined, to 
which might be added coastal transport ? 


London. Our readers can guess what the authors say and 
what we think about London. 


The Health of England. By T. W. Hill, M.D., D.Ph. 
1933. Jonathan Cape. 6/- net. 
HERE are four parts to this interesting book. The 
first deals with Public Health Administration, the 
second with Environmental Hygiene, the third with 
Personal Hygiene and the fourth with Racial Hygiene. 
Public Health is subject to the oversight of five Ministries; 
the Board of Control and the Privy Council, which the 
author thinks unsatisfactory—without imputing any in- 
competence to the several bodies named. He proposes 


concentration in the Ministry of Health for several reasons 
given. As to Local Government his chapter is headed by 
the word “ chaos,” which is a strong word. ‘‘ Complexity ” 
must be admitted. Here again he proposes a scheme of 
reorganisation by the transfer of functions, e.g. from and to 
the L.C.C. and the Borough Councils respectively. His table 
as to this on pp. 36 and 37 is very clear, while that on p. 28 
is illegible. Larger Metropolitan units are also desired. 

The chapter on Housing and Town Planning gives the 
familiar information as to the facts and the law. The 
author’s “‘ remedy ”’ for slums (p. 82) appears to be orthodox. 
As to Town Planning he believes in our gospel which earns 
our approval for his book. The work is well arranged and 
easily read and the author is enthusiastic enough to open 
his Prologue with Blake’s words: “ I will not cease from 
Mental Fight.’”” More power to his sword |! 


Floodlighting, by Thomas E. Ritchie, General Electric 
Co. Ltd. 

T first floodlighting appeared as somewhat of a toy 

affording an opportunity for a holiday visitation to a 

building in Oxford Street illuminated outside from the 
ground rather than from within alone. We have now seen so 
many buildings floodlighted and are pleased to learn that the 
matter is entering upon its scientific stage. Certain archi- 
tectural motifs give off relative reflections ; colour, of course, 
is important. It occurs to us from a short experience that 
if the system were widely adapted it might have reactions 
in regard to street lighting. Such a building as the Fitz- 
William Museum, Cambridge, illustrated here, shows how 
the foreground must be illuminated. Shops do light up 
pavements, as it is, and organised floodlighting should become 
a useful adjunct to street lighting. 





Fitzwilliam Museum, 


Cambridge, floodlighted 
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Cautionary Guide to Dublin. Price 6d. 


HE success of the Cautionary Guides to St. Albans, 

Oxford and Carlisle, published by the Design and 

Industries Association, London, has prompted the 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland to publish a 
Guide to the City of Dublin on similar lines. 


The introduction to this interesting document is by Mr. 
Manning Robertson, a member of our Association, and we 
quote the following paragraph from his words : 


“In natural beauty of situation, in the dignity of its 
wide streets and Georgian architecture, few capitals can 
vie with Dublin. Only during the past fifty years has 
the octopus of thoughtless development and ill placed 
and ill designed buildings seriously threatened our city. 
The Georgian tradition lingered on in Dublin providing 
the quiet dignity appropriate to a suburb long after England 
had begun building sham ‘“‘ Tudor ”’ dwellings, replete 
with gimcrack ornament and bad stained glass. Unfor- 
tunately this ‘‘ London Suburban Style” insidiously 
made its way over here, and the Dublin suburbs of the 


nineties are as unsatisfying architecturally as are those 
in London. They are, in fact, mere copies of London 
building at its worst, and this menace is by no means 
at an end. It is particularly rampant in the Sutton 
direction, and threatens the coastline out to Killiney.” 


The rest of the Guide consists of photographs of many 
of the beautiful and defaced vistas of the City of Dublin. 
Advertisement hoardings are particularly offensive, and the 
dilapidated areas are illustrated, together with new cottage 
development of a pleasing character. 


These Cautionary Guides are a very good means of 
criticism and stimulus to do the right thing. 


Dublin Flats. While stepping over for a moment to 
the Irish Free State, we take this opportunity of printing 
here an illustration of a block of flats built by the Dublin 
City Council, kindly supplied to us by the British Portland 
Cement Association Ltd., as an example of their use of 
reinforced concrete. It is taken from an excellent pamphlet 
which shows the remarkable changes in progress in these 
islands for the development of replanned slum areas. 


DO OUR READERS LIKE THIS SORT OF BUILDING ? 








The above illustrates one block of working men’s flats, built by the Dublin City Council, to the design of Mr. H. G. 
Simms, A.R.1.B.A. (D.T.P.), A.M.T.P.I. Each flat has three rooms in addition to scullery, bathroom and separate 
lavatory accommodation; hot water circulating system; ventilated larder and 5 cwt. coal bunk. Dust shoots and 
chambers are provided for common use. They are lighted by electricity and each flat has a cooking range in addition 
to a gas cooker. The inclusive rental of 6/- per week covers the tenants’ total outgoings except the cost of the 
electricity and gas consumed. Reinforced concrete was used for the raft foundations and for all floors above ground floor 
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NOTES & NEWS 


ANOTHER HOUSING BILL 


T is understood that the Government propose to intro- 
duce legislation later in the year dealing with the next 
stage of its housing policy. The Bill will be comprehensive, 
one of its main objects being to give the municipal authorities 
more extensive powers for reconditioning houses. It is 
also designed to encourage the building of houses to let for 
the working classes at some distance from the scene of 
their work. The Times. 


NEW SMALL HOUSES 
"Viton is discord enough in the housing and building 


industries to make us rejoice in any efforts towards 

harmony and co-operation which may be discerned. 
Cities quarrel with villages, corporations with private 
builders, big concerns with little concerns, planners with 
executants, and only too seldom does willingness to help 
and an acknowledging of the problems of others take the 
place of mere grumbling and animosity. But it is good 
to see that a new spirit is being shown, and notably by 
architects. The Manchester architects’ department begins 
good work with the issuing of general guides to builders. 
Private architects in the city now have a plan to stop the 
throwing up of ugly little houses on the outskirts of the 
urban area in Manchester and other districts. They think, 
and no doubt rightly, that one of the reasons for unattractive 
new houses lies in the fact that for economy’s sake some 
builders go without expert opinion on their designs for 
dwellings, and they have determined to make designs 
available at a much smaller fee than has been asked before ; 
after a competition for small-house designs a panel of archi- 
tects will be formed. It is from such beginnings that 
good reforms spring. Manchester City News. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR HOUSING SUBSIDY 


HE Minister of Health announced on January 12th 
an extension of period for housing subsidy. 


He stated that it had been a condition of any under- 
taking to pay subsidy for houses erected under the Housing 
(Financial Provisions) Act, 1924, and the proviso to Section 1 
of the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1933, that the 
houses should be completed by March 3lst, 1934. 


There was, accordingly, a large number of houses in 
respect of which local authorities were endeavouring to 
secure completion by that date. 


In order, however, to promote continuity of work and 
employment in the building trade, arrangements had been 
made under which the Minister was prepared to consider 
applications for an extension of time up to June 30th this 
year. News-Chronicle, 


A HOUSING SCHEME 
PROPOSED EXPENDITURE OF _ £12,000,000 


HERE is criticism of the Labour Party in Leeds, which 
‘Tis in control of the city council, in regard to the huge 

house building policy on which they propose to embark 
in the near future. 


The Rev. C. Jenkinson, who recently gave up his parish 
to devote himself the more thoroughly to public work, has, 
as chairman of the newly constituted housing committee, 
arranged a programm: which, it is stated, is the largest of 
any city outside London. The curious fact is that, despite 
his public announcement of his plans, they have not been 
considered by his committee. This alone is causing much 
comment among the Conservative party. 


Mr. Jenkinson estimates that the scheme will involve 
an expenditure of about £12,000,000. Within the next 
six years it is intended to demolish 30,000 houses and 
build 30,000 new houses. The magnitude of this proposal 


can be gathered from the fact that since the War the corpora- 
tion have built only 10,028 houses. 


It is estimated that the cost to Leeds will be £112,500 
a year for 40 years, which is equivalent to a continuous rate 
for this period of over 9d. in the £. The corporation is 
negotiating for a site of 834 acres which will accommodate 
10,000 houses. 


In one slum area, Quarry Hill, Mr. Jenkinson proposes 
to erect a great block of flats on the Continental model. 
The corporation has secured a considerable area of land 
at Gipton during the last few days, and here some 2,500 
houses will be built. About 30 per cent. of these, it is pro- 
posed, will be specially designed for ageing persons, and 
will contain one bedroom, a large living room, a scullery, 
a bathroom and interior sanitary conveniences. Other 
— will have what is termed an open air bedroom facing 
south. 


In Leeds there are about 120,000 working-class houses, 
of which the corporation own over 10,000. The com- 
pletion of the proposed programme will mean that the 
corporation will own one-third of the working-class houses 
in the city. The Times. 


TENEMENT AND OTHER DWELLINGS 


T is comparatively easy to condemn unhealthy areas, 

yet it is often exceedingly difficult to provide alternative 

sites for building suitable tenements, etc., to accommodate 
the people displaced. The Ministry of Health recognises 
this fact, and as far back as 1927 issued a ‘“‘ Housing Manual 
on the Design and Repair of Dwellings,” with suggestions 
with reference to dwellings to be let at low rentals. In the 
slum clearance campaign yet another difficulty has been 
emphasised. In planning for new buildings to replace 
those condemned in the centre of towns, it is found necessary 
to secure sites equally central and therefore expensive. 
In such cases dwellings of a higher density than would be 
appropriate to a suburban or rural site are required, and it 
is wise to construct tenements of more than two storeys 
high. To assist Authorities, the Ministry has issued a 
booklet with suggestions and plans for doing this. 
Alternatively it is pointed out that two-storey buildings 
to a number considerably in excess of the standard applicable 
to sites which are being developed for the first time ; also 
that instead of yards and gardens it would be well to treat 
the surplus land as common open spaces. Included in the 
booklet are no less than thirty plans for two-storey cottages, 
dwellings of a more limited size, dwellings for aged persons, 
flats or maisonettes, and houses within the suggested maxi- 
mum area of 800 square feet to be built with guarantee 
under the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1933. It 
will be well for those responsible for housing schemes to 
secure a copy of this publication. The price is 1/- net. 
and may be had post free for Is. 2d. through our book 
department. Municipal Engineering & Sanitary Record. 


HOUSE CONDEMNED FIFTY YEARS AGO 


HE question of slum clearance again occupied the 
attention of the Beeston District Council. 


A discussion took place with reference to properties 
in Middle Street, which, it had been suggested, might be 
made fit for habitation. 


Father Hays graphically described the condition of one 
house, and said the uncil were perpetuating an evil 
which had existed for half a century. The house was 
condemned 50 years ago. It was his duty to plead the cause 
of these poor people and it was the duty of the Council 
to see that these places were levelled to the foundations. 

Nottingham Guardian. 
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CHEAPER COUNCIL HOUSES 


EST BROMWICH seems to be at last nearing the 
solution to one of the most vexing and trying phases 
of the housing problem—-that of providing dwellings 
at a rental which the poorer classes, with their very limited 
incomes can afford to pay. The Town Council has made 
public this week the rents that are to be charged for the 
new houses that are being erected on the Hambletts Estate. 
Representing the lowest figure charged in respect of any 
municipal houses yet erected within the borough, the rent 
of the two-bedroom type of these houses is to be 6s 6d. per 
week, the three-bedroom type 7s. per week, and the four- 
bedroom type 7s. 6d., each figure being inclusive of rates. 
It was not surprising that at least two members thought the 
occasion a fit and proper one to congratulate the local 
authority on an “ achievement.” It is indeed an accom- 
plishment of some merit to be able to build a house to be 
let at such a cheap rental in these days, and the Town 
Council is deserving of some commendation. The one 
regret is, however, that such dwellings could not have 
come along earlier. It has not been possible, of course, 
otherwise we have sufficient faith in the local housing 
committee to believe that such an urgent requirement 
would not have been so long delayed. The truth is that 
even now the provision of this type of house has only been 
made possible by the slum clearance campaign, sponsored 
by the Ministry of Health. Still, West Bromwich has its 
five-year programme to look forward to. It has only just 
been started and by the time it is completed circumstances 
may so have changed that further strides may be possible 
in dealing with the demand for the cheap house. 
Midland Chronicle and Free Press. 


HOUSES ON FLOOD-LIABLE LAND 


HE need for more active steps to prevent the building 

of houses on land liable to flooding was raised at the 

meeting of the Surrey County Council last month. The 
Health Committee reported that the matter was one primarily 
for local authorities to deal with under Section 89 of the 
Surrey County Council Act, 1931, which provides that any 
local authority may, by order, prohibit or restrict the erection 
of houses on land liable to flooding. It did not appear, 
however, stated the report, that steps to exercise that power 
had yet been taken by any local authority in the county. 
Alderman J. Chuter Ede, chairman of the council, said 
that hundreds of houses had been erected in the county 
in the last few years on land which was liable to flooding 
whenever there was the smallest amount of rainfall above 
the normal. The county council itself had no power to 
prevent this, however; they had to rely upon the local 
authorities. In deference to the wishes of other authorities 
in the county, the county council was not included in the 
Act as a local authority for this purpose. He urged that 
while local authorities might get substantial rateable value 
from building developments on land liable to flooding, a 
different picture was presented when the county council 
was called upon, on grounds of humanity, to deal with 
floods in areas in which buildings for human beings ought 
never to have been placed. He proposed that the matter 
be considered by the Special Town Planning Committee 
of the council and the Surrey Joint Town Planning Com- 
mittee, with a recommendation that they should press upon 
local authorities the advisability in the interests of public 
health, amenity and finance, of utilising their powers under 
the Surrey County Council Act. The chairman’s proposal 
was agreed to. Estates Gazette. 


A NATIONAL SCHEME OF TOWN-PLANNING 


ROFESSOR PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, Lever Pro- 

fessor of Civic Design at the University of Liverpool, 

gave a lecture at the University, Edmund Street, Bir- 
mingham, on January 16th, on “‘ The Preparation of Regional 
Planning Reports Leading to Statutory Schemes.” 


_ The lecturer specified three kinds of regional activities 
in town planning—the county area, which, he said, had 








remained sacrosanct whether the division was good or 
bad; the area dominated by human activities, and the 
natural or geographical division, of which he gave the 
Lake District as an example. Personally he preferred to 
take an area of human activity, or one marked out by natural 
geography, rather than a county area. But in considering 
these schemes they were brought more and more up against 
the larger conception of national planning. Would it not 
be better he said, to look wider still, and have a general 
national planning scheme first and fill in the details after- 
wards? Regional planning was the nearest approach 
made to a general plan for the whole country. The grid 
electricity scheme, instead of being thought of as one aspect 
of national planning, was directed, as it were, in a watcr- 
tight compartment, so that there was national planning in 
one small development, whereas, for the rest of the nation, 
work had to be on a regional basis. In regional planning 
they must have some clue which would enable them to lay 
the right emphasis on those aspects that were going to be 
the most useful. 


Professor Abercrombie is to develop the subject in another 
lecture. Birmingham Post. 


THE ALL-BRICK HOUSE 


E have received a very interesting booklet from the 

Kleine Co., Ltd., New Oxford Street, London, in 

which is set forth their system of building floors 
with hollow bricks. The outstanding property of these 
bricks is said to be that they are extremely light in deadweight, 
can span long distances without intermediate support and 
can be built with equal ease into awkward shapes. They 
are said to afford a high degree of insulation of heat and cold 
and traasmission of noises, and, of course, they have the 
advantage over timber floors in respect to fire. The booklet 
contains a good number of illustrations of houses that have 
been constructed on this system. 


The concluding illustration of houses built at Kenton, 
Middlesex, in the new functional style is very striking. 


ABOUT OURSELVES 


E can strongly recommend half-a-dozen of the leaflets 
and pamphlets that are sponsored by the Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association (3, Gray’s Inn Place, 
Gray’s Inn, W.C.1.), which would be sent, doubtless, to any 
inquirer who sends half-crown postal order. We recommend 
Nos. 7, 8 and 9, which deal respectively with ‘“‘ Decentraliza- 
tion and Town Growth,” ‘‘ Garden Cities—an All-Party 
Programme ” and “‘ Slums.” But the three most important 
pamphlets are Nos. 11, 12 and 13. The first, costing 6d., 
explains the present housing law, and the second (issued 
at a shilling) deals with the preparation of planning schemes 
under the 1932 Act. These are both the work of Councillor 
Alfred T. Pike, who is the Secretary of the Garden Cities. 
and Town Planning Association. The other document 
is by Sir Raymond Unwin, and bears the significant title, 
“Nothing Gained by Overcrowding.” ‘This is a clear 
case against land-sweating, or crowding as many houses as 
possible on a given area of land in order (seemingly) to 
squeeze as much profit as is possible within the law from 
the speculation. This pamphlet proves the fallacy of that 
short-sighted policy : “‘ On land of the normal value usually 
adopted for the building of working-class houses, the slight 
saving in the cost of the land by dividing the cost of an 
acre by twenty houses, instead of twelve, is largely offset 
by the increased cost of road-making per acre necessary to 
provide frontage for twenty houses instead of for twelve.” 
The difference in cost is only $d. or Id. per week on the 
rent, for which extra cost the tenant secures a larger garden 
that is worth ls. per week, while the permanent value of 
the estate—both for living in and for selling—is all the 
more sure because of the improved lay-out. 
Middlesex Advertiser & County Gazette. 
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OVERGROWN CITIES 

HE sociologist, according to the Architect, ‘‘ has the 

data to prove that when a population rises above 200,000 

the maintenance of social health becomes increasingly 
difficult and costly.”” The statement is made in the course 
of an article remarking upon the defects of planning schemes. 
It is generally admitted that the haphazard growth of cities 
to vast dimensions raises problems that can only be dealt 
with imperfectly, and expensively. Letchworth and Welwyn 
have pointed the way to a saner policy, but they are isolated 
ventures of faith. Meanwhile, the great cities are not only 
continuing to expand by natural increase and by redis- 
tribution of the population ; they are consciously endeavour- 
ing to attract new industrial ventures to the end that they 
may grow bigger still. And no practicable means of staying 
the growth of already overgrown units are in view. The 
theorists may rage, but what Government will say to London 
or Birmingham: ‘ You will nut be permitted to receive 
any more industries f ” The Nottingham Guardian. 


THE IRISH FREE STATE TOWN PLANNING BILL 

HE Irish Free State Town and Regional Planning Bill, 
T the text of which has just been issued, foreshadows a 

healthier and more beautiful Ireland, and would appear 
to herald the dawn of a new era in the architectural history 
of the country. It is designed to sweep away the crude and 
the ugly in the planning of buildings, and to educate the 
people to a better understanding of housing conditions. 
Under its provisions all the evils of an unenlightened building 
age will cease to exist, the activities of the jerry-builder 
will be curtailed and supervised, and the slum problem of 
the cities will be tackled as never before. Haphazard and 
unsightly building, inexpert drainage, the destruction of 
natural amenities, the spoilation of scenery—all these will 
be prohibited. The various county councils, county 
borough councils and other local authorities are to be per- 
mitted to constitute themselves planning authorities for their 
districts, and at any time two or more of these planning 
authorities may combine to form a regional planning authority. 
A district planning authority will be empowered to form and 
adopt a planning scheme for its own district ; the regional 
planning authority may devise a scheme for the region or 
combination of districts. "The County Borough of Dublin 
and Counties Dublin, Kildare, Meath and Wicklow shall 
collectively form a planning region to be known as the 
Dublin planning region, and the Corporation of Dublin 
shall be the planning authority for the Dublin region. 
Cork city and county are to be similarly constituted. The 
schemes to be handled by an authority cover an extensive 
range, and may provide for the regulation of roads, buildings 
and structures, new and old ; for the preservation of public 
amenities and for all operations concerning public services. 
Of buildings and structures an authority may regulate and 
control any of the following: (a) the character, density, 
height, spacing and frontage line of buildings, etc. ; (b) the 
design, colours and materials of buildings, etc.; (c) the 
extent of the yards, gardens and curtilage ; (d) the purposes 
for and the manner in which structures may be used or 
occupied ; reserve or allocate any particular land or all 
land in any particular area for structures of a specified 
class or classes, or prohibit or restrict either permanently or 
temporarily the making of any structures or any particular 
class of structufes on any specified land; provide for the 
demolition or alteration of structures which are inconsistent 
with or obstruct the planning scheme. 

The authority may also control or limit the purposes for 
which particular land may be used ; provide for the public 
parks, recreation grounds or open spaces, whether public or 
private; provide for the preservation of lakes, rivers, 
trees and natural features ; provide for the preservation of 
objects of archaeological or historical interest ; prohibit, 
restrict or control, either generally or in particular places, 
the exhibition of visible or audible advertisements whether 
on the ground, on any structure, or in the air. The authority 
may also declare the persons by whom and the manner in 
which the cost of the execution of works, whether of con- 
struction, demolition, removal or alteration, in pursuance 
of the scheme are to be borne. 


RURAL PLANNING 

ANY rural authorities are showing a reluctance to 

face the problem of planning the development of 

their areas. The cost of ensuring that that develop- 
ment shall be on right lines is admittedly heavy, but there 
is no other way of protecting the countryside from hap- 
hazard urbanisation that has no respect for charm of sur- 
roundings and traditional atmosphere. It is useless for 
our local administrators to lament the erection of unsightly 
hutments and ugly bungaloid growths unless they are 
prepared to set the limits to these encroachments by the 
adoption of the powers transmitted to them. There are 
serious consequences other than the threat to countryside 
beauties, and not the least is that price that may ultimately 
have to be paid for the lack of foresight and timely energv. 
The next few years will undoubtedly see considerable 
changes in some rural areas through the demands of modern 
transport and the tendency to widen the distribution of the 
population. Unless areas have been properly scheduled 
to provide for such eventualities the price which may have 
to be paid hereafter, financially and otherwise, to remedy 
the results of unregulated development will be very much 
heavier than the comparatively small sum which a planning 
scheme would entail. A far-sighted policy would seem to 
justify the expense as economy beneficial to this and more 
so to succeeding generations. Western Gazette. 


A THREAT TO THE SOUTH DOWNS 

LTHOUGH it appears that the scheme to construct 
A: motor race track on the South Downs, north of Port- 

slade, and south-west of the famous Devil’s Dyke, 
has been maturing for some months, a letter from Lord 
Buxton, in the Times, came as a shock to many. Only four 
or five years have elapsed since the Brighton Corporation 
had tendencies in a similar direction, but public opinion 
proved too much for so-called sporting extremists, and the 
proposal to construct a motor racing track close to the 
Dyke was allowed to drop. It was claimed by the supporters 
that it would not spoil the look of the district, and that 
racing would only take place at occasional intervals. But 
the opponents knew better; a track, or road, thirty feet 
wide, must injure the beauty of sloping hillside and attract 
crowds of people, who would not benefit Brighton either 
by their presence or their money. 

There is just one difference between the scheme that was 
dropped in 1928 and the one that has just been revived. 
The one that was scotched was described as an ordinary 
motor race track, but the idea now is to construct something 
of the “super” class, which means bigger crowds, more 
makeshift houses and sheds, as well as a dreadful mess for 
somebody to clear up. 

The whole project is preposterous. If Brighton wants 
to be in close proximity to noise and bustle and excitement 
it should choose something that would not interfere with 
the beauty, the spaciousness and the quiet of the South 
Downs. It should not forget that the land belongs to the 
Corporation and comes within the scheme of the Town 
Planning Advisory Committee, under which some landlords 
have made certain sacrifices for the public good. And the 
sooner it is made to realise that there are other interests 
in the district besides those associated with hotels and 
boarding-houses, the better it will be for what has been 
fairly described “‘ The Queen of Watering Places.” 

Land Agents Record. 


IMPROVING PERAK HOUSING CONDITIONS 
HE annual administration report on Perak, Federated 
Malay States, mentions that town-planning schemes 
have been approved for the town of Ipoh and also for 

Simpang Ampat, Sitiawan, and main lines of “ Zoning” 
have been settled in Kuala Kangsar, Teluk Anson and other 
towns. There are no building societies in Perak, but co- 
operative societies are in operation under the guidance of 
Government, and it is hoped that they will eventually prove 
to be a great aid towards improving housing conditions 
generally. 
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RURAL HOUSING AND SLUMS 

E are all aware, Mr. W. Harding Thompson said 
W recentty in his lecture on Rural Housing and Country 

Slums to the Architectural Association in Bedford 
Square, that slum conditions exist in the country just as 
they do in a more intensified form in the great cities. But, 
except for the incapacity of the tenant, both in urban. and 
rural areas, to pay an economic rent, there is a fundamental 
difference between the habits, standard of life and outlook 
of the countryman and those of the city slum dweller. 
The rural worker is part of an agricultural community, and 
often dependent on his own initiative to find fuel, to produce 
food from his garden and to contrive some primitive shelter 
against the elements. 

Out of the meagre wage, which may vary from 28s. to 
37s. 6d. a week, which is all the agricultural industry can at 
present afford to pay, he cannot pay more than 3s. a week 
for rent and rates, which means that without a subsidy 
this sum is the only revenue available for interest on the 
capital expenditure on land and building, water supply, 
fire insurance and repairs. This constitutes the economic 
problem for the housing reformer in rural districts. 

One of the contributory causes to slum conditions in 
rural parishes, the lecturer remarked, is the lack of a proper 
water supply. The dry summer of this year revealed appall- 
ing conditions. Until, therefore, every village and farm 
are assured an adequate water supply it cannot be said that 
we have contributed much to the solution of the rural 
housing problem. - 

The rural planning scheme under the Town and Country 
Planning Act visualises development taking place as far as 
possible round existing villages and small towns rather than 
by the sporadic and ribbon-like growth over the countryside, 
which is wasteful, destructive of social life and detrimental 
generally to the countryside. With regard to the suggestion 


for reconstructing the best of the old cottages, he recalled: 


that in Devonshire this is rapidly being done, and a rural 
population of about 4,000 has already been provided with 
decent homes, surrounded by their old gardens. The 
average rent is about 3s. 7d., and the accommodation is usually 
much more roomy than in new buildings at the same rent. 

By means of the distributing system connected to the 
national ‘grid, we are at last within sight, it was added, 
of the provision of electricity to every country cottage and 
farm. The Observer. 


THE MANCHESTER REGION 

HE Manchester and District Regional Planning Com- 

mittee on December 2Ist had under consideration a 

long and detailed report prepared by the Surveyors’ 
Sub-Committee embodying the results of the negotiations 
which haye taken place with the landowners affected by the 
committee’s preliminary statement on the proposed town 
plan for the area administered by the fifteen affiliated local 
authorities. 

At the close of the meeting Alderman W. T. Jackson 
{the chairman) informed a ‘“‘ Manchester Guardian ” repre- 
sentative that the committee was extremely gratified at the 
reasonable attitude adopted by the landowners, who had 
put forward no substantial objections to the committee’s 
proposals. Out of a total area of about 100,000 acres, Mr. 
Jackson added, between 20,000 and 30,000 acres had now 
been dealt with. 

The committee’s task in preparing a scheme for so ex- 
tensive and so highly industrialised an area, however, is 
one of great magnitude and it will be at least twelve months 
before a draft scheme, based upon the preliminary prcposals 
already approved by the committee, will be ready for sub- 
mission to the Ministry of Health. Manchester Guardian. 


WYTHENSHAWE SITES 
HE continued development of the industrial area at 
Wythenshawe Estate, Manchester, was favourably 
commented on on December 21st at a meeting of the 
Wythenshawe Estate Special Committee. 

The members were informed that no fewer than a dozen 
firms had completed, or were nearing the completion of 
negotiations for sites in the area, which they were finding 
eminently suitable for light industries. Daily Dispatch. 


R.I.B.A. SCALE OF FEES FOR HOUSING WORK 


HE Royal Institute of British Architects have recently 

revised their scale of charges for Local Authorities and 

Public Utility Societies Housing work. The old scale 
fee for 50 cottages and the new scale is set out hereunder, 
as also the old and new scales for 50 flats : 


Old Scale Fees for Fifty Cottages : P 
L.'s 
Lay-out Plan ot ef ate ihe 37 10 0 
Roads and Sewers . . wie ea 100 0 0 
House Plans : 
5 per cent. on first 2 houses 
(say, £300 each) sis 
Next 48 houses .. Se 432 


New Scale : 
House Plans (£7 per house) 
Lay-out plan 
(£1 per house up to 25) 25 
(Next 25 at 15/-) a% 18 


Roads and Sewers : 30/- per house 


Old Scale Fees for Flats : 
6 per cent. on 10 flats : 
(taken at £400 per flat) 
Next 40 flats at £9 per flat 


New Scale : 
Cost of 50 flats at £400—{£20,000 at 
44 per cent. ae Ps re ae 


SLUM CLEARANCE IN PARLIAMENT 


HE latest official information as to slum clearance may 
be learned from Parliamentary questions and answers. 


Mr. StourToN asked the Minister of Health if he would 
state the total number of houses to be demolished under the 
five-year plan; and if all local authorities approached by 
the Ministry had now submitted satisfactory schemes. 

Mr. SHAKESPEARE Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Health (Norwich, L.Nat.), said that the pro- 
grammes received contemplated the demolition and replace- 
ment of 224, 515 houses containing over 1,000,000 persons. 
There were in all 1,716 authorities, of which 591 were rural, 
and 1,604 had made returns; of these 1,257 had been 
accepted. The remaining 347, together with the 112 
which had not yet made a return, were under investigation 
and discussion with the authorities concerned. 

Mr. Hicks asked for information on the position of slum 
clearance. 

Mr. SHAKESPEARE said that during 1933 orders were 
confirmed under the 1930 Act providing for the demolition 
of 10,313 houses, while approvals were given for building 
15,667 new houses under the Act. The corresponding 
figures for the whole period between the passing of the Act 
and the end of 1932 were 6,449 and 9,902, respectively. 

Mr. DenMaN asked the Minister of Health if he was now 
prepared to encourage local authorities which had made 
adequate progress with their slum clearance schemes to 
build unsubsidised houses in cases where the needs were not 
being met from other sources. 

MR. SHAKESPEARE.—Yes, Sir. Local authorities desiring 
to build unsubsidised houses in the circumstances indicated 
are encouraged to do so. 

Replying to Mr. CraveN-ELLis Mr. SHAKESPEARE said 
that it was made perfectly clear last September that where 
private enterprise had failed the local authority had a duty 
to provide houses in the area if applied to. 

(The Times, Jan 29 : 34.) 








